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I  'lltthd.  AsylniM  Recital.  —  The  stu- 
[denfsof  tlie  ^Maryland  School  for  the 
Blind  gave  their  second  recital  of  the 
55oasou  at  the  school  yesterday  afternoon. 
A  large  number  of  the  parents  and  friends 
of  the  students  attended.  Each  selectioik 
rendered  was  well  received  by  the  audi- 
ence and  heartily  applauded.  The  pro- 
gram, whi(^^onsistod  of  A'ocal  and  instru- 
i  mental  sa^'  and  selections  by  a  chorus, 
was  as^TlJows: 

"O    Conu%    Everyone    That   Thirsteth" 
(anthem    for    soprano    solo,    chorus 

and  organ)    William   Reed 

"1   Will   Give   You   Rest"    (tenor  solo), 

Pinsuti 
Percy  Fawcett. 
"N'alse,  Op.  34.  No.  1  (piano  solo),  F.  Chopin 
Marie    McCourt. 

Madrigal   (violin   solo) Simonetti 

Edward    Mauldin. 
"Andante      Cantabile"      (piano      solo), 

Mendelssohn 
Nannie  A.   Mouring. 
Berceuse  from  "Jocelyn"  (violin  solo), 

Godard 
Elmer  Vogts. 

-Calm   Is   the   Lake" Abt 

Girls'     Chorus. 
Mazurka    des    Traineaux    (piano    solo), 

Ascher 
Jane    N.    Christopher. 
"The  Wanderer"   (soprano  solo),   Schubert 
Catherine  Warkmeister. 

Minuet    (piano    solo) Paderewski 

Virginia   Thompson, 
Hungarian      Fantasie      (violin      solo), 

Keler-Bela 
French   Hufty. 

(a)  "Sweet  Bird  of  Spring' Denzg^ 

(b)  "Flow    On" Di^'a 

Girls'    Chorus. 
String  Quartet — 
French      Hufty,     Joseph      Doyle.     William 

Morseberger   and   Edward   Mauldlu. 
"Farewell    to    the    Forest".  .  .Mendelssohn 

Mixed   Chorus. 
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Teaching  the  Blind 


Mr.   John  F.  Bledsoe 
Mr.   Bledsoe  has  been  appointed  superin- 
tendent of  the  Maryland  School  for  the 
Blind,  succeeding  Mr.  George  C.  Morri- 
son. 
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To    Educate  The    Blind. 


The  resignation  of  Mr.  George  C. 
Morrison  as  superintendent  of  the 
Maryland  School  for  the  Blind  has 
I  been  foriually  accepted  by  the  direc 
jturs,  and  i\Ir.  John  B.  Bledsoe, 
lurinerly  of  Alabama,  was  elected  to 
liil  the  vacancy. 

)s\.\:.  Morrison  resigned  in  Novem- 
])er,  but  the  resignation  was  not  act- 
ed on  until  this  week.  He  said  he 
resigned  because  he  could  not  devote 
as  uiuch  time  as  he  would  desire  to 
the  position.  He  also  made  the 
modest  statement  that  he  wanted  to 
make  way  for  a  better  man. 

The  i\[orrison  family  has  been  as- 
sociated with  the  Maryland  School 
for  the  Blind  for  41  years  So  close 
lias  been  the  association  that  the 
fortunes  of  the  one  were  considered 
as  linked  with  the  other.  For  40 
years  Mr.  Frederick  Douglas  Mum- 
son  was  superintendent  of  the  school, 
assuming  the  position  in  April,  18()4. 
The  institution  was  founded  U  years 
before,  but  under  his  administration 
It  grew  in  importance  and  usefulness 
The  present  edifice  was  complete»l 
through  his  efforts  ifiL8l3J.  Ou  his 
death,  October  8,  1U04,  his  son  ac- 
cei)ted  the  superintendency,  which 
hi;  has  held  up  to  the  present  time. 

During  his  two  scholastic  years  at 
the  school  Mr.  Morrison  has  been 
iirroatly  interested  in  i-s  progress. 
This  interest  he  will  continue  to 
maintain,  having  been  elected  a 
director  and  na:nL\l  as  sceretary  of 
the  board. 


Of  his  successor,  Mr.  Morrison  said 
tlijit  the  iiistitutioa  had  secured  an 
excellent  educator.  He  asserted  that 
while  Mr.  Bledsoe  has  had  a  ^ood  , 
educational  train inj^:,  yet  he  is  a 
practical  man.  too.  It  was  his  be- 
lief that  the  school  would  continuej 
to  i^row  in  importance. 

While  Mr.  Bledsoe  is  an  Alabamian' 
by  l)irth,  he  has  been  living  in  Balti- 
more since  1898,  having  been  resid- 
cni  princii>al  of  the  Maryland  School 
lor  til"  ('olorod  Blind  and  Deaf,  a 
(U  pari  men t  of  the  Maryland  School 
for  the  Blind,  at  (i-tO  West  Saratoga 
stiivi.  When  Mr.  Morrison  present- 
('<!  his  resignation  Mr.  Bledsoe  ac- 
rt'pK'd  the  position  of  assistant 
su[)crintendent.  The  vacancy  was 
nile.l  by  M.  Lyman  Stead,  of  Mis- 
s  )ii:i,  a  fellow  of  Gallaudei  College. 
Mr.  Bledsoe  is  the  son  of  Rev. 
J  )h:i  F.  Bledsoe,  minister,  scholar 
and  educator  of  considerable  reputa- 
tion in  the  South  during  and  after 
the  l\vii  War.  He  was  born  at 
Cam.>  Hill,  Ala.,  Juae  15,  1869. 
His  early  education  was  received 
from  his  father  and  the  public 
school:^.  After  teaching  for  several 
years  during  which  he  prepared  for 
college,  lie  entered  Howard  College, 
near  Birmingham,  Ala.,  trom  which 
graduated  with  the  degree  of  bache- 
lor of  arts  in  1892.  He  was  appoint- 
ed a  fidlow  in  Gallaudet  College  and 
took  a  course  in  teaching  the  deaf, 
rc'^eiving  ih',^  degree^of  master  of  arts 
in     1S93. 

Mr.  Bledsoe  was  appointed  a  teach- 
er in  the  Alabama  School  for  the 
Deaf  the  following  fall  and  taught 
there  for  five  y.-ars.  In  November, 
1898,  he  was  elected  resident  princi- 
pal of  the  Md.  School  for  the  Colored i 
Blind  and  Deaf,  which  he  continued 
to  supervise    until  he     was    made   su- 
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MR.  JOHN  F.  BLEDSOE 

Mr.  John  F.  Bledsoe  was  elected  super- 
intendent of  the  Maryland  School  for  the] 
Blind  Saturday  to  succeed  I\Ir.  George  C. 
Morrison,  who  resigned  because  of  press  of| 
business. 

Mr.   Bledsoe  has  been  superintendent  of| 
the  Maryland  School  for  the  Colored  BIin( 
tiince    1898,    and    has   been    highly    compli-! 
mented  for  his  succe.ss  in  his  chosen  work.l 

Mr.  Morrison  is  the  son  of  Mr.  F.  D.l 
Morrison,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  school| 
for  41  vears. 
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Mr.   Jolin  F.   BlGdeoe    for   several 
years    Resident     Piinoipal      of     the 


Mr.  Bledsoe  is  it  nati> 
and  a  graduate  of  He 
-^irminKliain,  Ala.  [ii 
appointed  to  a  fellows: 
det  College  taking'  t 
traioin; 
deaf,  and  receiv 


Mr.  Kledsoe  then  siient  Hvm  years 
in  teaching  tlie  deaf  at  tlie  Alabama 
School  for  the  Deaf  at  Talladega, 
from  which  position  he  was  called  to 
the  Maryland  School  tor  the  Colored 
Deaf  and  the    Blind.    This  school    is' 

Bos.rd8  of  the  Maryland  School  for 
the  Blind,  at  Baltimore,  and  of  the 
Maryland  School  for  the  Deaf  at 
b'rederick,  and  under  the  iiuiuediate 
supervision  of  the  Superintendent  of 
th«  School  for  the  Blind. 

Mr.  Bledsoe's  position  was  that  of 
Resident  Prhicipal,  having  immedi- 
ate and  practical  control  of  all  the 
operations  of  the  school,  educational 
His  manageuieiit  has 


son,  Bfr.  George  C.  MorriKou, 
ow  resigns  to  look  after  hit 
3ueines9  interests.  Mr.  Morri- 
I  ijiemljer  of  the  Board  of  Dj- 


lif  grabs.  So  far 
H*  i?oui]io8ition  of 
it>   not     (liflferent 


again  nt  dawn,  and,! 


dew  has  probably, 
uore  profound  effect 
Biuoistenintr  of  object 


partly  at  any  mte,  to  the  fact  that  it 
is  saturated  with  oxygen,  and  it  )ias 
been  siatedthat  duriug  its  formation 
peroxide  and  hydrogen  and  some  Cl- 
one are  developed.  It  is  not  impro- 
bable that  the  pecniiarly  attractive 
and  refreshing  quality  which  marks 
the  early  morning  air  has  its  origin 
in  this  way.     Certain  it  is  that  that 

ing  air  weius  off  as  the  day  advances, 
and  it  is  easy  to  conceive  this  loss  of 
freshness  is  due  to  the  oxygen  ozen 
peroxide  of  hydrogon— whichever  it 
may  be— being  used  up. 

The  diflacuity  of  inducing  aeass  to 
flourish  under  a  tree  in  full  leaf  is 
well  known  and  is  generally  explain- 
ed by  sayng  that  the  tree  absorbs 
the  nourishing  const-tuente  of  the 
soil  or  that  it  keeps  the  sunlight 
away  from  the  grass  and  protects  it 
from  the  rain.  It  is  doubtful  wheth- 
er nny  of  these  eiplanationa  are  true, 
fiTe  real  reason  most  probably  being 
hat  the  vitalizing  dew  cannot  form 
ipontlie  grass  uiader  a  tree,  whereas 
.8  a  rule  noth  rain  and  light  can 
each  it.    Dew  is    probably  essential 


doctor  living  in  Washiogtou, 
trict  ol  Columbii',  says  a  writer  in 
PoH  of  that  city,  .ecently  lost  a 
-blooded  Airedale  teirier,  and  the 
question  of  the  compensation  to  be] 

turned,  was  under  discussion  between! 
e  doctor  and  a  friend.  I 

"It  will  be  a  heavy  rewaid  to  pay,"' 

'GruesB  it  will,"  said  the  friend. 
"About  flfty  dollars,"   sorrowfully 
1  the  doctor. 


.1!"  proudly  exclaimed  t 
'Nothing  like  him  in  the  Distrio 
agreed  the  friend, 

'Pedigree  and  style  eonsiden 
rth  fully  two  hundred  dollars,"  i 
red  the  doctor. 

ed  the  friend. 

'Afraid  so,"  huskily  whispered  t 

'Expensive  dogs  are  expeusivi 
ilosophized  the  friend,  "Better 
ve  your  check  ready  for  sixty  dol- 
s.  The  dog  is  sure  to  be  returned.' 
Hate  to  have  to  do  It,"  said  the 
doctor,  "but      :i     two-huudred-dollar 

Here  the    butler  appeared   with  a 


)  Ba-ys-^'—Youthls   Companion. 


^ 


pc  iiutt  iJcU  nt.     Four   yeHis     ;igo    lie 

I  entered  Jolm  Hopkins  University  and 

j  pursued  a'course  in  history,  political 

;  science  ancl    philosophy.      His   thesis 

was  "The  Education     of  the  Blind  in 

United  States." 

Mr.  Bledsoe  comes  from  a  Vir<?inia 
family  and  is  related  to  Professor 
Bledsoe,  who  was  professor  of  mathe- 
matics in  the  University  of  Virj^finia 
and  foi-  a  number  of  years  editor  of 
the  Southern  Magazine.  p:iblished  in 
Baltimore.  In  July,  ISJi),  he  was 
j  married  to  xMiss  Fannie  I.  Leonard, 
I  of  Boston,  a  graduate  of  Boston  Uni- 
versity and  for  several  years  a  teach- 
er in  the  Alabama  School  for  the 
Blind.  She  died  January  L8,  19J0. 
Mr.  Bledsoe  will  take  up  his  residence 
at  the   school. 

—  llie  Sun . 
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Mr.  J.  F.  Bledsoe  has  recently 
been  elected  Superiuteudent  of  the 
Maryland  School  for  the  Blind,  to  suc- 
ceed Mr.  George  C.  Morrison,  resign- 
ed. For  some  years  Mr.  Bledsoe 
served  as  Resident  Principal  of  the 
colored  department  of  the  School,  and 
his  promotion  is  a  just  recognition  of 
his  intelligent  and  faithful  ad- 
minstration  of  that  ofifice. 

Prior  to  his  going  to  Maryland,  Mr. 
Bledsoe  taught  in  the  School  for  the 
Deaf  in  Alabama,  his  native  state, 
and  was  then  co-editor  of  The  Mes- 
senger, his  associate  being  Mr.  Mc- 
Aloney,  the  present  Superintendent 
of  the  Montana  School  for  the  Deaf. 
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Maryland  School  for  Colored. — Mr.  John  F.  Bledsoe,  Prin- 
cipal, has  been  promoted  to  the  position  of  Superintendent  of 
the  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind,  In  the  autumn  Mr.  Ly- 
man Steed,  now  a  Fellow  of  Gallaudet  College,  will  take  Mr. 
Bledsoe's  place  in  the  School  for  the  Colored  as  Resident 
Principal,  while  Mr.  Bledsoe  will  still  have  the  general  super- 
vision of  both  Schools. 
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THE  BLIND  ARE  THAIOCFUL 


Snlterin  ten  dent 
I    Advantage: 

(x'^Jtie.  pupils  of  tl 


BledKoe    Speaks    Of 
!S  Of  Education. 

(\|»iie.  piipus  01  The  Maryland  School  for 
th^  Blind  cele.brated  Thanksgiving  Wednes- 
day morning  before  leaving  for  their  homes^ 
to  spend  the  holiday.  The  following  is  the 
program:         ._^ 

Song  by  Lower  ^••■5i''fV-"Ojtrtl0ads  of  Pumpkins." 

"Thaiiksgivinf  -^telle   Levis.  t 

Recitations— F- 

"Storj-  of  the  -Albert  Williams.  ■ 

Kindergarten  son^      m  recitations. 

"Gentleman  Gay's  riaanksgiving"— Laurence  Jlar- 
Tin.  •       , 

•'A  Child's  Thought  of  Harrest"— Royston  Green 
and  AlTa  Rothe. 

"Thanksgiving"— Elizabetli    Patillo. 

Reading  of  Proclamation— Superintendent  John 
F.   Bledsoe.  ; 

Hymn— "Come  Ye  Tliankful  People,  Come." 

"Lord's  Prayer." 

Each  participant,  from  the  kindergarten 
to  the  more  advanced  grades  was  bubbling 
over  with  the  spirit  of  the  occasion. 

Superintendent  Bledsoe  in  an  address, 
after  reading  the  proclamations  of  the.  Presi- 
dent and  (Jovernor,  emphasized  the  fact 
that  the  blind  children  of  our  country  have 
as  much  ground  for  lieing  thankful  as  oth- 
ers, belonging,  as  they  do,  to  a  nation  such 
as  the  United  States,  where  every  cla»5*t  has 
an  opportunity  to  receive  a  thorough  educa- 
tion, the  blind  being  especially  fortunate 
in  that  splendid  schools,  with  methods, 
adapted  to  them,  exist  in  every  State.  He 
spoke  of  the  importance  of  blind  boys  and 
girls  keeping  up  their  spirits  and  striving 


tn'a  manner  proportionate  to  their  handi- 
cap, recalling  the  old  adage  that  "A  rough 
sea  makes  a  ready  aallor."  He  reminded 
the  children  that  it  is  possible,  with  the 
advantages  now  offered  them,  to  overcome 
even  the  obstacle  of  ))lindness  and  make  of 
themselves  honest,  respectable  and  self- 
supporting  citizens.  ,^,^ 


IftRE  THE  BUND 

SELF-SUPPORTING? 


Prof.   Latimer,   of  Maryland   Scliool 
lor    Blind,    Discnsses    Condi- 
tions  of  the  Afflicted. 

"What  per  cent,  of  your  graduates  are 
self-supporting?" 

This  is  a  question  often  put  to  teachers 
of  the  blind  by  interested  and  thoughtful 
men  and  women  desirous  of  more  accu- 
rate knowledge  concerning  the  ability  of 
the  blind  to  make  their  way  in  the  world. 
Unfortunately,  there  arc.  as  yet,  no  suf- 
ficient statistics  at  hand  by  means  of 
which  the  definite  answer  can  be  reached. 

In  speaking  of  the  question  yesterday, 
Prof.  Henry  R.  liatimer,  one  of  the  In- 
structors at  the  Maryland  School  for  the 
Blind,  who  Is  himself  blind,  said: 

"The  optimist,  as  usual,  places  his 
figure  very  high,  including  many  cases 
that  may  well  be  questioned;  while  the 
pessimist  doubts  the  genuineness  of  many 
ordinarily   beyond   suspicion. 

"The  exact  truth,  of  course,  lies  some- 
where between  these  extremes,  and.  pend- 
ing the  compilation  of  the  data  necessary 
to  its  determination,  it  may  bo  well  to 
offer  a  few  general  remarks  regarding 
not  only  the  probable  per  cent,  of  blind 
graduates  successful  in  after  life,  but 
also  what  constitutes  their  success. 
'  "This  latter  is  usually  not  hard  to 
determine  in  the  case  of  a  blind  man; 
for,  if  his  net  earnings  are  equal  to  or 
in  excess  of  his  necessary  expenses— that 
Is,  if  he  does  not  find  himself  compelled 
to  call  upon  others  for  aid  in  his  every- 
day requirements  of  food,  clothes,  and 
lodging,  he  Is  a  successful  man.  But  re- 
garding blind  women,  very  few  of  whom, 
comparatively  speaking,  earn  sufficient 
in  actual  cash  to  support  themselves,  the 
question  is  more  difficult  of  solufton.  It 
seems  reasonable,  however,  to  assume 
that  any  blind  woman  is  self-supporting 
whose  Avork  in  the  household  i»  of  such 
a  nature  as  to  make  It  unnecessary  for 
the  head  of  the  family  to  employ  a  cook. 


housemaid,  or  nurse,  who  would  other- 
wlso  be  ludlspeusablp.  Or,  if  her  serv- 
ices be  of  a  higher  character,  such  as  to 
render  the  employment  of  a  companion 
or  governness  unnecessary,  she  is  more 
than  successful:  she  is  iin  inspirallon  to 
her  sex,  and  a  benefactress  to  mankind. 
There  are  many  such  blind  women 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  our 
land,  and  many  more  whose  energy  and 
efficiency  entitle  them  to  be  numbered 
among    the    partially    self-supporting. 

Per  Cent,  of  Employment. 

"A  certain  economist  has  said  that  one- 
third  of  the  human  race  is  constantly 
employed,  that  one-third  Is  employed 
half  the  time,  and  that  the  remaining 
fraction  is  busy  scheming  to  obtain  a 
subsistence  without  labor  from  friends 
and  relatives  or  from  a  sympathetic  pub- 
lic. This,  no  doubt.  Is  an  extravagant 
I  statement;  but  it  serves  to  illustrate  the 
point  in  question. 

I  "There  is  no  institution  for  the  educa- 
tion of  youth  with  all  their  faculties — t)e 
It  seminary,  college  or  polytechnic,  which 
can  boast  the  success  of  all  its  graduates 
lu  after  life.  Lowering  the  standard  to 
the  level  of  those  persons  who  have  taken 
only  a  grammar  school  course,  together 
with  a  simple  trade  or  short  course  in 
music,  and  one  beholds  a  host  of  individ- 
uals either  unemployed  or  comparatively 
unsuccessful  in  efforts  to  earn  their  liveli- 
hood. Thus,  bearing  in  mind  that  there 
is  a  large  army  of  unsuccessful  seeing  men 
and  women,  it  is  i-easonable  to  look  for 
at  least  as  great  a  per  cent,  of  idleness 
and  incompetency  among  the  blind. 

"But  since  blindness  is  a  serious  ob- 
stacle in  the  pursuit  of  any  vocation,  and 
an  absolute  bar  to  many,  a  much  larger 
proportion  of  enforced  idleness  must  be 
expected  among  the  blind  than  exists  in 
the  world  at  large.  Confined  to  a  limited 
number  of  occupations,  they  feel  more 
keenly  the  restraint  laid  upon  them  by 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  Moreover,  I 
the  same  causes  which  lead  to  blindness 
often  lead  the  person  so  afflicted  with 
some  other  physical  or  mental  defect. 
This  defect  proves  an  additional  hindrance 
in  the  desperate  rush  for  l)read  and  but-  i 
ter,  leaving  its  possessor  far  in  the  rear 
of  the  reapers,  where  gleanings  afford  but 
a  scant  reward  for  his  labor. 

Pref.  Latimer's  Experience. 
"If,  therefore,  upon  thorough  investiga- 
tion it  should  appear  that  not  over  .'50  per 
cent,  of  the  graduates  of  schools  for  the 
blind  are  wholly  self-supporting,  that  40 
per  cent,  are  only  partially  so,  and  that 
the  remainder  are  provided  for  by  friends 
and  relatives  or  by  the  public,  I  for  one — 
myself  a  blind  man  and  a  teacher  of  15 
years'  experience  among  this  class  of  chll- , 
dren — should  neither  question  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  findings  nor  feel  discouraged 
at  the  result. 


*'It  Is  not,  however,  for  Inslructors  of 
the  blind  to  rest  content  with  so  small  a 
per  cent,  of  success  in  after  life  among 
the  pupils  that  pass  from  under  their 
care;  on  the  contrary,  they  must  strain 
every  nerve,  turn  every  stone,  to  the  end 
that  the  instruction  given  these  unfortu- 
nate children  shall  be  such  as  to  increase 
the  individual  efficiency  of  every  boy  and 
girl,  and  so  to  swell  the  number  of  suc- 
cessful graduates  of  good  and  useful  citi- 
zens." 
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I  clipped  from  the  Bnltimore  ^un  a 
parag^raph  that  will  remind  our 
friends  that  Mr.  Bled.soe  of  the  Mary- 
land School  for  the  Blind  at  Balti- 
more is  binldiuo;  handsomely  for  his 
colored  Department.  It  is  astonish- 
ing how  fresh,  young  blood  revives, 
renews  and  euvigorates  the  life  in 
these  schools. 


"Wospic   OfBlind  Pnpils   Shown. 

About' 200  persons  attended  exercises  at 
the    Maryland    School    for    the    Blind,    oa- 
EJast    North    avenue,    "Wednesday.     In    the., 
morning  the.  visitors  saw  the  regular  work  ' 
in   the   classrooms   and    kindergarten,    the 
latter  department  being  in  chai'ige  of  Miss 
Bertha  Martein.    A  concert  was  held  in  the 
assembly  hall  in  the  afternoon.     Later  the 
visitors  were  Invited  to  the  gymnasium  in 
the  rear  of  the  campus,  where  the  students, 
under  the  direction  of  Miss  Anna  Stewart, 
instructor  in  calisthenics,  showed  the.  bene- 
ficial effect  of  their  physical  training.     In  ' 
the    last   year    a    department   of    scientific 
manual    training    has   been   added    to    the.j 
school.  ^ 
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SCMO|IU^|l%)R  BLIND 

Rosl^ti^lj^'^  and        Other ^gf^tt^y era 
^f\%'ere    PlantedLg^P'i^rm 
a   Round    Bed. 

Arbor  Day  was  observed  yesterdiiy  at 
the  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind  by  ap- 
propriate exercises  and  the  planting  of  a 
I  e  bush  and  other  flowers  to  form  a 
round  bed  to  the  right  of  entrance  of  the 
building.  Arbor  Day  is  usually  observed 
by  the  plantinj^  of  troes,  but  as  the  su- 
perintendent, Mr.  Blodsoe,  stated  yester- 
day, they  did  not  need  any  trees  this  year, 
so  tliey  planted  seeds  for  another  flower 
bed  instead.  The  80-odd  children,  most  of 
them  totally  blind,  and  the  remainder 
having  only  partliil  sight,  seemed  to  enjoy 
the  fun  thoroughly,  and  stood  on  the 
damp  grass,  not  seeming  to  mind  the  pen- 
etrating chilliness,  while  each  dropped  a 
few  seeds  into  the  beds  and  then  jumped 
with  joy  at  the  thought  of  the  pretty 
flowers  which  they  would  produce  just 
about    commencement    ttme. 

The  planting  of  the  flowers  was  pre- 
ceded by  very  enjoyable  exercises  in  the 
assembly  l>all  of  the  building.  Many  of 
the  verses  and  stories  were  written  by 
the  children  themselves,  and  thoy,  as 
well  as  the  songs,  were  excellently  ren* 
dered.  Mr.  Blodsoe  made  a  few  remarks 
about  Arbor  Day.  The  program  for  the, 
exercises  was  as  follows:  -m 


Origin  of  Artjor  Bay Beatrice  WilHams 

Verses  on  the   Blessings  of   Arbor   Day, 

Elizabeth    Patillo 

Verses  on  Arbor  Daj- Mary  Weigle 

Souff,  ."Now    the    Springtime   Sun" School 

"The  Gladness  of  Nature" W.  C.  Bryant 

Grace  Voorhees  and  May  Yeager. 

Rain    Fairies *. First   Grade 

What  Do  Wo  Plant? Third  Grade 

"Awake,    Said   the   Sunshine" Kindergarten 

"Whpu   to  Flowers   So  Beautiful"  —  Kindergarten 

"(>hild  to  a  Rose First  Grade 

"Good  Morning,  Pretty  Rosebud" First  Grada 

"Tlie  Tree" Bjomatjerne  Bjonisou 

"The  Pussy  Willow" Second  Grade 

"Arbor  and   Highway   Day" Milton   Crandall 

Poem  for  Arbor  Day *...Mary  MelvaxU 


BLCiXl^OYS  AS  athletes! 


JNTLR'CITr  FIELD  4M>  TRACK 
MEET    TOMORROW. 


Oppoi^X^s.  Toiyile     Similar     ^<•hool 

Neni"  fHiJIlR^elpl'iu^How  They 

Innagc   The   Affair. 


'Mh'  of  tlie  cJiiel:  features  of  the  exer-| 
<jisos;  tliat  mark  ihe  close  of  the  scho-i 
lastic  year  at  the  Maryland  School  for; 
the  Blind,  on  North  avenue,  will  be  the 
athletic  games  scheduled  for  tomorrow, 
at  2.30  o'MClock  at  the  ground.s  of  the  in- 
Fiilution.  The  opponents  of  the  boys  at. 
the  local  School  will  be  the  students  at 
tlie  Pennsylvania  School  for  the  Blind, 
situated  at  Overbrook,  Pa.,  and,  al- 
though their  antagonists  have  held  sets 
of  games  for  the  last  few  years,  and 
have  gained  considerable  experience,  the 
local  lads  are  enthusiastic  over  the  com- 
Jngf  meet,  and  hope  to  do  themselves 
;ind  the  School  proud  tomorrow.  To- 
I'iiorrow's  games  will  be  the  first  inter- 
.'^'•holastic  dual  meet  in  the  history  of 
the  institutions  for  the  blind,  and  will 
set  -a  precedent  that  will  in  all  proba- 
bility be  followed  by  the  schools  for  the 
hlind  all  over  the  country. 

'I'lie  contestants  will  not  meet   on    the 
tame   field   tomorrow,   for   it   was   found 


^ipo-  U-,  .,    meet 

this  year,  but  the  two  track-and-fleld 
leamg  -will  run  off  the  same  events  on 
tlieir  own  grounds.  After  the  conclusion 
of  the  games  the  results  will  be  ex- 
'hanged  and  the  winner  of  the  meet  an- 
noimced.  Next  year  it  is  hoped  to  bring 
the  boys  together  in  actual  competition. 
The  events  that  will  be  run  off  are  the 
M-yard  dash,  the  440-yard  run,  the  880- 
yard  run,  the  standing  broad  jump,  the 
running  broad  jump,  the  standing  high 
jump,  the  running  high  jump,  the  hop, 
step  and  jump,  the  shot  put,  the  ham- 
mer throw  and  the  baseball  throw. 

Tt  might  be  inferred  that  the  disad- 
vantages under  which  the  blind  boys 
labor  would  prevent  them  from  doing 
much  more  than  merely  imitating  their 
more  fortunate  fellows,  but  their  past 
performances  in  some  of  the  events 
would  do  credit  to  boys  in  the  full  pos- 
session of  sight.  The  track  on  which 
they  run  consists  of  two  lanes,  along 
which  have  been  stretched  steel  ropes, 
well  braced.  The  runners  hold  a  little 
liandle  hooked  to  a  chain  some  eight 
inches  long,  which  runs  along  the  rope 
as  a  guide  to  the  runner.  With  the  as- 
sistance of  these  holds  one  of  the  fast- 
est runners  on  the  squad,  a  little  chap 
about  15  years  old,  has  done  the  90 
yards  in  11  3-5  seconds,  which  is  a  good 
mark  for  any  boy  of  his  age.  The  longer 
runs  are  necessarily  much  slower  than 
the  average  times,  because  the  runner 
niust  double  back  and  forth  on  the  track, 
A  line  of  "low  bridges"  is  placed  at  the 
end  of  the  stretch  to  Inform  the  boys 
of  the  end  of  the  race. 

In  the  jumps  the  boys  who  are  not 
entirely  blind  have  done  as  well  as  3 
feet  10  inches  in  the  high  jump  and  over 
14  feet  in  the  running  broad  jump.  Of 
course,  those  who  are  entirely  blind 
can't  take  part  In  the  running  jumps, 
but  they  make  a  good  showing  in  the 
istanding  events,  jumping  3  feet  1  inch 
in  the  high  and  7  feet  in  the  broad  jump. 
In  the  hammer  and  the  shot,  the  lack 
bf  sight,  of  course,  hampers  the  athletes 
to  a  considerable  extent,  but  some  of  the 
boys  can  throw  the  hammer  between  50 
and  60  feet  and  the  shat  from  20  to  25 
feet,  both  of  which  marks  are  very  re- 
spectable, taking  all  the  circumstances 
Uito  account.  This  is  the  first  year  that 
'the  local  School  has  had  a  track,  but  the 
beneficial  results  have  been  such  as  to 
warrant  its  continuation,  and  next  year 
a  ^aseball  team  may  be  added, 

Mr.  B.  S.  Joyce,  who  is  in  charge  of 
the  athletic  work  of  the  boys,  has  had 
them  out  on  the  track  for  a  couple  of 
hours  every  day,  and  held  a  little  im- 
Ipromptu  meet  this  morning  for  the  bene- 
[nt  of  a  reporter  for  The  New.s,  which 
i(the  boys  seemed  to  enjoy  considerably. 
fThe  boys  who  will  run  and  jump  tomor- 
irow    are    E.    Mauldin,    I>.    Hackett,    M. 


<3randaU,  E.  Vogts,  A.  Williams,  K.  Bergnjj 
man,  B.  Feinstein.  A.  Raymond,  L.  MarJ 
^'1n,  E.  Weishelt,  J.  Evans,  L.  Halstead,* 
Xt.  Tyler,  W.  Rudy,  C.  Manning,  J.  Keene^ 
m''.  Hobbs  and  G.  Henderson.  The  boyi^ 
i'ange  in  age  fFoni  14  to  19  years.  i 

i  The  officials  for  the  games  are  a  dis- 
tinguished lot,  including  the  majority  ol 
the  followers  of  local  athletics.  They 
are:  j 

Referee— Dr.  William  Grant. 

Track  Judges— Dr.  B.  Merrill  Hopkln- 
son  and  Messrs.  William  Hellowell  and 
Joseph  J.  Rettallata. 

Field  Judges— Messrs.  Theodore  Klst*^ 
ler,  William  Becker  and  Thomas  Cor'- 
nolius.  ; 

Timers— Dr.  Harry  E.  Kelcey  and 
Messrs.  Gustavus  Brown  and  A.  Gfcj 
Goodrich.  '■ 

Starter— Mr.  George  S.  Robertson.  , 

Clerk  of  the  Course— Mr.  Joseph  T; 
Englar.l. 

Scoril— Mr.  John  P.  Baer. 


BduLttV^OTTe-*     WUct.,      S"U.-r\^. 
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BHOT  ^THI^TES^fo  COMPfiTSi 

St^nkentl  ^^ill     Have     Meet     With 
Overbrook     (Pa.)     Pupils. 

Not  to  he  outdone  by  their  fellows  In 
other  institutions  who  have  the  full  posses- 
sions of  all  their  faculties,  the  pupils  in 
the  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind  will 
compete  in  athletic  events  with  those  of  the 
School  for  the  Blind  at  OverbrK)ok,  Pa. 

The  contests  will  take  place  Monday 
afternoon,  the  first  day  of  the  annual  exer- 
cises at  the  school,  the  students  of  each  in- 
stitution participating  on  their  own  grounds. 
The  time  and  distances  in  the  different, 
events  will  l>e  telephoned  to  Baltimore  from; 
Overbrook  and  to  Overbrook  from  the  local; 
school.  This  is  said  to  be  the  first  time 
that  pupils  of  two  schools  for  the  blind 
have  ever  competed  in  athletic  events,  and] 
the  rivalry  is  keen. 

With  the  exception  of  the  pole  vault  andj 
the  hurdles,  which  are  eliminated  because! 
of  the  danger  involved  to  contestants  who! 
cannot  see,  the  events  are  to  be  like  thosfr, 
of  the  regulation  track  and  field  meet.  The 
100-yard  dashi,  440-yard  run,  half-mile 
run,  shotput,  hammer-throw  and  high  andi 
broad  jumps  will  all  be  competed  in. 

On  Monday  the  school  will  be  open  for, 
inspection,  and  the  pupils  will  l->e  engaged; 
in  their  ordinary  class  work.  The  woi-k 
of  the  school,  both  In  the  literary  line  and; 
along  that  of  manual  training,  will  be  illus- ' 
trated  Tuesday  night-at  Albaugh's  Theatre,  j 
T^ere  will  also  be  a  muisical  entertainment.! 
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INTERESTING  CONTESTS 

BYjRLWWSTUDENTJ 


la%<^uid    Pennsylvania  Schoo 
[fAISribn    Blind    to    Have 
Athletic    Games. 

[inber  of  inieresting  exercises  ant 
athletic  games  are  scheduled  for  the  an 
mial  commencement  of  the  Marylan» 
School  for  the  Blind,  which  takes  plac. 
tomorrow  and  Monday  and  Tuesday  next 
The  athletic  games  to  be  played  are  botl 
tmlque  and"  varied.  Tliere  will  be  severa 
races  or  dashes,  the  opponents  of  th< 
Baltimore  lads  being  1<X)  miles  away. 
The  former  will  be  pupils  of  the  Peutf- 
sylvania  School  for  the  Blind,  located  a1 
Overbrook,  Pa.,  and  will  perform  theii 
several  events  on  th?'Ir  own  grounds,  the 
time  between  the  two  schools  being  kept 
by  telegraph. 

The  track  events,  which  will  be  held  to- 
morrow at  2:3C)  P.  M.,  will  consist  of  a 
90-yard  dash.  440-yard  run  and  880-yard 
irun.  The  track  on  which  each  runner 
[will  be  Is  marked  with  a  steel  cable, 
which  is  stretched  taut  the  entire  length. 
To  these  wires  will  be  chains  running  on 
pulleys.  That  a  runner  may  guide  him- 
self he  grasps  a  chain  in  each  hand,  the 
chains  being  of  suflScient  length  to  give 
him  free  movement  of  his  arms  in  run- 
ning and  yet  short  enough  to  guide  him 
on  the  track.  When  hf>  comes  to  the 
end  of  his  dash  the  runner  is  made  aware 
pf  the  fact  by  "low  bridges"  such  as  are 
nsed  on  the  railroads  to  tell  the  brake- 
men  when  he  is  coming  to  a  bridge.  These 
consist  of  a  number  of  ropes  hung  ar-ross 
the  track  at  the  height  of  the  runner's 
jforehead.  and  as  he  passes  them  they 
strike  him.  The  runners  in  each  place 
will  start  at  the  same  time  and  the  time 
of  each  will  be  announced  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  each  dash,  th-^  record  being  sent 
by  telegraph.  The  winner  will  be  known 
almost  as  soon  as  though  they  were  run- 
ning  side    by   side. 

,  There  will  also  be  a  numlier  of  field 
events,  which  will  include  standing  broad 
jtimp,  standing  hfch  jump,  running  broad 
Jump,  running  h!^h  .lump,  hop,  step  and 
jump,  putting  the  shot,  hammer  throwing 
and  baseball  throwini:.  The  referee  is  Dr. 
William  (Jrant:  tra^k  judges.  William 
jHellwell.  .Joseph  Piettaliatta  and  Dr.  B. 
^Merrill  Hopklnson.  Field  judges  are  Prof. 
[William  Beckard.  Thomas  CorneUus  and 
■Theodore  Kistler.  Hammer  -  throwing 
[judges  are  Dr.  Harry  E.  Kelsey.  (Jus- 
tavus  Brown  and  A.  A.  Goodrich.  Starter. 


Georgo    F.    Robertson;    clerk,    Joseph  "^i 
England,  and  seoror,  John  T.  Raer.  i 

On  June  10,  from  8  to  11  A.  M.,  an  ex- 
hibition will  he  given  of  the  school  atj 
work,  and  from  11  to  12  a  cantata,  en-; 
titled  "Little  Snow-white."  will  be  ffiven 
in  the  Chanel.  The  annual  exhibitiou  and 
concert  will  he  given  at  8  P.  M.  on  iff(n? 
11,  at  Albaugh's  T^ienter. 
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Ganics  ^oi;    Iftllnd    Postponed. 

The  j\^l»(^it;  games  which  were  to  have 
Veen  h||^  Vyesterda.v  at  the  Maryland 
School  fbv  the  Blind,  In  connection  with 
the  closing  exercises  at  that  institution, 
were  postponed  until  tomorrow,  on  ac- 
count of  the  inclement  weather.  At  2:30 
o'clock,  the  time  the "  gaineM  had  been 
scheduled  to  begin,  a  large  crowd  had 
gathered  to  witness  the  various  events 
between  the  blind  boys,  but  Mr.  B.  S. 
Joyce,  instructor  In  athletics  at  the  school, 
found  that  the  weather  in  the  morning 
had  left  the  track  in  such  a  condition  as 
to  make  fast  work  impossible. 
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HOW  BLIND  ABE  TAUGHT 


WORK  IS  SHOWN  TO  VISITORS 
AT  SCHOOL. 


Annaal     Comnienceinent     Exercises 

In  Progress  —  Ne^v   Occnpa- 

Honn  For  Stndent.«). 


Tlie  commencement  exercises  of  the 
Maryland  School  for  the  Blind  began 
this  morningr. 

From  8  until  11  o'clock  the  regular 
work  of  the  classrooms  was  carried  on, 
so  that  the  visitors  might  see  just  what 
was  taught  the  sightless  children  of 
Maryland.  After  that  a  cantata,  "Uttle 
Snow-white,"  by  Franz  Abt,  was  ren- 
dered in  the  school  chapel.    Miss  Kathasi 


[parts,  and  she  was  assisted  by  a  chorus 
composed  of  the  girls  of  the  school. 
I  At  2.30  o'clock  the  athletic  meet  in  com- 
petition with  other  schools  for  the  blind, 
which  was  lo  take  place  on  Saturday 
and  which  was  postponed  on  account  of 
the  weather,  was  held. 

Tomorrow  night  the  final  exhibition 
and  concert  will  be  given  at  Albaugh's 
Theatre,  at  which  certain  pupils,  whose 
names  have  not  yet  been  made  public, 
will  be  awarded  certificates  by  the  su- 
perintendent, Mr,  John  F.  Bledsoe.  Be- 
sides music,  the  programme  will  consist 
of  several  original  poems  by  the  pupils 
and  glimpses  of  the  manual  training  de- 
partment and  the  literary  department  of 
the  School. 

A  visit  to  these  departrrients  this  morn- 
ing showed  on  what  a  high  plane  the 
education  of  the  blind  has  been  placed, 
for  the  pupils  were  accomplishing  work 
which  to  the  spectator  seemed  impossible 
for  the  sightless.  In  one  bright  sunny 
room  a  class  of  girls  and  young  women 
was  sewing.  Some  of 'them  were  using 
the  machine  with  skill,  and  no  special 
devices  for  keeping  the  work  straight 
were  employed.  Others  were  embroideriiTyj' 
and  doing  hand-sewing,  while  still  others 
were  crocheting.  All  of  this  work  com- 
pares favorably  with  that  done  by 
a  person  who  can  see.  Another  class 
was  weaving  beautiful  raffia  baskets, 
while  a  group  of  pupils  at  typewriters 
was  doing  expert  work. 

IVetv    Fields    Open    Bach    Year. 

Professor  Bledsoe,  the  superintendent, 
in  speaking  of  the  present-day  instruc- 
tion of  the  blind,  said: 

"Each  year  the  instructors  of  the  blind 
find  new  fields  for  their  pupils,  and  the 
two  newest  occupations  to  be  Introduced 
into  the  Maryland  School  are  manual 
training  in  wood  and  massaging.  Both 
these  departments  have  been  highly  suc- 
cessful this  year,  and  we  hope  that  the 
pupils  themselves  will  realize  successful 
financial  returns  when  they  go  from  the 
school.  The  woodwork  was  introduced 
because  in  so  many  occupations  whieh 
the  boys  take  up  a  knowledge  of  tools  is 
absolutely  necessary.  A  blind  man  can 
not  only  tune  a  piano  now,  but  he  can 
repair  one.  and  in  numbers  of  other  ways 
he  will  find  this  newly  acquired  knowl- " 
,edge  invaluable. 

Flt*«Ml  To  Be  IMnHseurN. 

"The  profession  of  mas.«!eur  seems  es- 
pecially fitted  for  the  blind,  fcjkr  his  sense 
of  touch  is  infinitely  finer  i\vM  the  aver- 
age sighted  person's,  and.  from  the  pa- 
tient's standpoint,  he  should  be  particu- 
larly desirable.  This  year  three  or  four 
of  the  older  pupils  have  been  taught* 
massaging,  -together  with  several  ex- 
graduates  who  came  back  to  the  School 
1  for  that  purpose.     We  purpose  to  place 
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'f'fiese  pupils  Derore  the  mo's t  'prominenl 

physicians  in   tine  city,   and  in  this   way 
get  them  work." 

Pnhlic  MtiMt  Be  Edncnted. 

Professor  Bledsoe  said  that  the  prin- 
cipal thing  to  be  done  in  Baltimore  now 
jwas  the  educating  of  the  publicas  towliat 
can  be  accomplished  by  the  blind.  Said 
he:  "Why,  there  was  one  blind  type- 
writer in  this  city,  a  pupil  of  this  school, 
who  did  rapid  and  accurate  work,  and 
yet  when  people  found  out  that  he  was 
blind  they  would  not  trust  him  to  do 
their  work,  and  he  was  forced  to  give  it 
up^  In  England  several  stenography 
and  typewriting  offices  have  given  splen- 
did financial  returns,  business  men 
dropping  into  the  office  and  dictating  let- 
ters to  the  blind  stenographers,  and  aft- 
erward receiving  them  t.vpewritlen.  We 
have  several  expert  typists  in  the  school. 
|and  we  are  hoping  that  the  Baltimore 
public  will  learn  that  by  special  instruc- 
tion sightless  persons  are  quite  capable 
of  doing  real  work." 

Blind    Girls   "Work   In   NeTf    Yorli. 

The  superintendent  also  spoke  of  the 
fact  that  in  New  York  in  several  places 
blind  girls  were  operating  switches  in 
telephone  exchanges.  No  special  board 
Is  prepared,  the  pupil  simply  memorizing 
the  position  of  the  different  numbers. 

There  are  now  working  in  New  York 
in  positions  of  responsibility  three  blind 
switchboard  operators,  and  Professor 
Bledsoe  said  that  when  the  instruction 
of  the  adult  blind  In  Maryland  became 
an  established  fact  in  all  probability 
pupils  would  be  taught  to  do  this  work 
here.  "But,"  he  added,  "the  principal 
thing  for  us  to  do  Is  to  gain  the  confi- 
dence and  co-operation  of  the  people  of 
Baltimore." 


j3«x^L'Cuwvonr€^  ,  VWcJL.,     Stx,w- 


WJNNmG  NATURE^S  HANDICAP 

Work  Of  Blind  Paplls  At  Maryland 
School    ShOTvn. 

At  the  annual  exhibition  and  concert  of 
Maryland  School  for  the  Blind,  held  last 
night  at  Albaugh's  Theatre,  diplomas  were 
awarded  to  the  following  hoys  and  girls, 
who  have  finished  the  course  corresponding 
to  the  grammar  grades  In.  the  public  schools  : 
Myrtea  Beatrice  Williams,  Marie  McCourt, 
Mary  V.  Waters.  Margaret  Virginia  Thomp- 
son, Lamon  Ilacket  and  David  M.  Crandall. 
The  diplomas  were  delivered  by  Prof.  John 
F.  Bledsoe,  superintendent  of  the  school. 

The  program  of  solos  and  recitations  was 
s  enjoyed  by  a  large  audience.   Those  playing 
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selections  on  the  piano  were  Edward  W.' 
Mauldln,  Elmer  A.  Vogts,  Benjamin  Feln- 
stein,  Elizabeth  Pattillo,  Virginia  Thomp- 
son, Helen  Pyles,  Mary  Welgles,  Marie  Mc- 
Court  and  Bertha  Keeny.  Violin  solos  were 
given  hy  Benjamin  Feinstein  and  Elmer 
Vogts.  Amongthe  songs  sung  by  the  scholars 
were  :  "Little  Snow-White,"  with  Katherino 
E.  Warkmeister  ps  the  soloist ;  "I  Love 
Thee,"  lullaby  from  "Erminie,"  and  "Greet- 
ing to  Spring."  Elizabeth  Pattillo  recited 
"The  Blessings  of  Arbor  Day"  and  Mary 
Melvin  recited  "On  Planting  a  Vine  By  an 
Old  Tree." 

"A  Glimpse  at  Our  Manual  Training  De- 
partment" and  "A  Glimpse  at  Our  Literary 
Work"  gave  striking  evidence  of  the  talent 
possessed  by  the  blind  children,  and  the  flag 
drill  showed  that  they  can  march  and  coun- 
termarch as  well  as  children  who  are  blessed 
with  sight. 

The  handiwork  of  the  children  was  dis- 
played in  the  lobby  of  the  theater,  and  it 
made  a  striking  exhibit.  The  brooms,  which 
are  sold  by  a  number  of  stores  in  the  city, 
were  of  fine  workmanship  and  finished  off 
with  a  smoothness  not  noticeable  In  ma- 
chine-made brooms.  The  rafflawork  Included 
baskets,  jars,  pots  and  the  like,  and  the  rat- 
tan work  was  largely  in  daintily  fashioned 
baskets. 

The  little  girls  were  well  represented  by 
trinkets  that  might  adorn  any  young  moth- 
ers' doUhouse.  Tiny  caps  and  hoods  and 
doll  raiment  of  various  sorts  were  ia  evi- 
dence. The  beadwork,  done  also  by  the 
kindergarten  department,  was  unusually 
pretty  and  well  done  and  elicited  much  fa- 
vorable comment.  That  children  of  the  kin- 
dergarten age  and  blind  could  do  such  beau- 
tiful and  dainty  work  was  abundant  evi- 
dence, the  visitors  said,  of  the  thorough- 
ness of  the  School  for  the  Blind  and  its 
success  in  fitting  pupils  for  actual  hand- 
work in  life. 

An  interesting  piece  of  work  was  a  por- 
tiere that  draped  the  box  office,  and  an- 
other was  the  hammock  that  held  a  num- 
ber of  the  smaller  pieces.  A  slumber  robe, 
woven  of  various  shades  of  red,  attracted 
considerable  attention.  The  shades  ran 
from  the  darkest  maroon  that  was  almost 
black  up  to  the  lightest  crimson.  Superin- 
tendent Bledsoe  said  the  work  of  the  school 
during  the  last  session  had  been,  perhaps^, 
the  most  encouraging  lu  the  history  of  the 
institution,  the  pupils  showing  much  enthu- 
siasm and  earnestness  In  their  efforts  to 
overcome  nature's  great  handicap  in  the 
race  of  life. 
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SCHOOLBOYS 
COMPETE  IN 
FIELD  ATHLETICS 

BLIND  ATHLETES  IN 
REMARKABLE  MEET 


BALTIMORE.  Md.,  June  15— In  the  first 
interscliolastic  dual  athletic  meet  in  the 
history  of  blind  institutions  in  this  coun- 
try. Marylaud  school  for  the  blind  met  de- 
feat at.  the  hands  of  the  team  of  the  school 
at  Overbrooli,   Pa. 

Although  the  sightless  atheletics  of  both 
institutions  contested  for  honors  on  their 
respective  fields  150  miles  apart,  the  time 
of  eacii  team  in  each  event  was  wired  so 
they  could  be  compared  as  the  events  took 
place.  In  all  the  events  in  which  there 
were  any  contests  between  the  students  of 
both  Institutions,  Overbrook  was  victori-. 
ous. 

A  telegram  received  from  the  Pennsyl- 
vania school  giving  the  official  time  of  the. 
various  events  at  that  institution  and  com- 
parison with  the  records  made  by  the 
Baltimore  boys  showed  that  the  local  ath- 
letes had  been  beaten.  A  thousand  people 
witnessed  the  Baltimore  boys'  exhibition, 
which  was  one  of  the  most  remarliable  ever 
seen  in   Maryland. 
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r^ft^GIRL  A  MARVEL 

Miss    Mary    Melvin    Overcomes 
Affliction  By  "Work. 

LOST    SIGHT    THROUGH   FEVER 

Was  Treated  At  Home  As  Thongh 
Slie  Could  See — TaUinR  Exami- 
nation  For  Woman's   Colleee. 

\     Miss  Mary  Melvin,  of  Ellioott  City,  the 
I  blind  girl  who  Is  Uking  examinations  for 


The  3'oung  lady  seems  to  have  no  Berv-1 
ous  dread  of  the  test.  Should  she  fall 
short  of  passing  on  any  subject  at  this 
examination  she  expects  to  study  this  sum- 
mer to  offer  the  same  point  next  fall,  so 
that  half  of  the  required  subjeccs  may  be 
worlied  off  this  year.  Then  she  means  to 
settle  down  to  another  year  of  close  ap, 
plication  at  the  requirements  for  the  finals 
in   June,   1908. 

Pleasins'   And    Witty. 

Miss  Melvin  is  of  slight  physique  and 
of  pleasing  personality.  She  talks  well 
and  with  much  humor.  Her  fund  of  sto- 
ries is  inexhaustible.  Her  .philosophy  is 
broad  for  one  so  young,  and  her  faith  Is 
very  beautiful. 

The  accompanying  photograph  shows  her 
"paying  her  respects  to  Caesar."  Because 
of  the  size  and  weight  of  her  textbooks 
all  her  language  work  has  been  done  stand- 
ing, until  she  says  "so  much  use  of  her 
head  has  caused  corns  on  her  feet."  Three 
of  the  volumes  on  the  table  before  her  are- 
the  Latin  dictionary.  One  is  her  Caesar..^ 
The  picture  was  made  in  the  library  of..: 
the   School  for  the   Blind.  ^.  •' 
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BLIND   POETESS   WINS   PRIZE 


Her  Song  POfem  for  Maryland  Day  at 
.^Fiiir-^owed  Big  Merit. 

r>pe<'ialW'*t^e  Record." 

Galena.    Md.,    June    25.— One    of    th< 
]Marylaiirt   day   sing-poem    prizes  of  th( 

.Jamestown  Exposition  will  come  to  this 
town,  and,  what  is  of  human  interes 
febont  it,  is  that  it  will  go  to  a  blint 
-.woman.  "Mim  Minnie  E.  Hicks  woi 
second  prize  with  her  yersss  on  "Maryj 
laiid."  to  the  air  of  Randall's  words.  , 
MisvS  Hicks  is  28  years  of  a^e,  ant 
12  years  ago  became  blind.  She  griid 
uated  from  tlw  ^Nlarvland  Institute  fo 
the  Blind   in   Baltimore   in    1903.     One 

I  she   won   a    prize   for   a   contribution   t 

j  Ziegler's   Magazine  for  the   Blind.     Sh 
is   a   pianist,    and   has   composed   songs 

I  one  of  them,  "Dickey  Boy,"  being  pop!3 
lar  in  the  South. 
Her  prize  ;is  -a  solid  gold  bracelet.. 
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BLm)  GIBL  PKIZE  WINNER 

MISS  MIXXIE  E.  HICKS  TO  BE- 
CEIVE  P^I^iiT  JAMESTOWN. 


Gold   Watch   And   Bracelet   Selected 
By  committee  On  Arrards— Many 

Off  For   Baltimore   Day.  I 


A  little  note  of  human  interest  has 
cropped  out  for  Baltimore  Day  at  James- 
town. Miss  Minnie  E.  Hicks  of  Galena, 
Md.,  who  won  second  prize  In  the  song- 
poem  contest  with  her  verses  on  "Mary- 
land," to  the  air  of  Randall's  words, 
was  notified  by  the  committee  on  awards 
that  she  would  be  expected  to  attend 
the  ceremonies  at  Jamestown  Exposition 
on  Thursday.  She  replied  promptly,  re- 
questing a  stateroom  with  two  berths. 
It  developed  that  she  Is  to  be  accom- 
panied by  her  mother,  as  she  is  totally , 
bJInd,  but  that  she  Is  an  expert  ste- ! 
nographer  as  well  as  a  clever  poet. 
Has  "Written  Many  Poems. 

Miss  Hlcks  Is  28  years  of  age,  and  12 
years  ago  became  blind.  She  advanced 
rapidly  at  the  Maryland  Institute  for 
the  Blind  in  Baltimore,  from  which  she 
was  graduated  In  1903.  Once  she  won  a 
prize  for  a  contribution  to  Zlegler's 
Magazine  for  the  Blind.  She  Is  a  pianist, 
and  has  composed  songs,  one  of  them, 
"Dickey  Boy,"  being  popular  in  the 
South.  The  committee  on  awards  has 
selected  a  handsome  solid  gold  bracelet 
as  her  prize,  which  is  now  being  en- 
graved. Mr.  T.  A.  Murphy,  winner  of 
the  first  prize,  will  be  given  a  gold 
watch. 

Governor  On   The  Grounds.  > 

Governor  Warfleld  has  gone  to  ^he 
Jamestown  Exposition  on  the  Sta.t" 
steamer  Governor  Thomas  to  be  present 
at  today's  session  of  the  Maryland  In- 
stitute of  Teachers,  and  to  remain  over 
Baltimore  Day  as  one  of  the  speakei's. 
This  morning  Chairman  H.  F.  Baker  of 
the  Baltimore  Jamestown  Commission 
went  to  Norfolk  on  the  Yacht  I^egonla 
as   a   guest    of    Mr.    William    B.    Hurst 


chairman  Ul  Lilb  'UUllUfUy  committeeCl 
Also  on  board  the  yacht  were  Mrs. 
Hurst,  Miss  Marjorie  Baker,  Miss 
Genevieve  Thelin,  Miss  Green  of  Fred- 
erick and  Miss  Hazard  of  Washington. 
Rnah   FV»r   Reservations. 

Members  of  the  Merchants  and  Manu-' 
facturers'.  Travelers  and  Merchants', 
Credit  Men's  and  various  improvement 
associations  are  demanding  reservations 
On  the  steamboat  lines.  It  is  estimated 
that  between  4000  and  5000  will  be  on  the 
grounds  tomorrow  who  are  interested 
directly  in  Baltimore  Day,  and  then  to- 
morrow -evening  will  begin  the  general 
movement.  In  addition  to  those  who  go 
from  Baltimore,  here  will  be  excursions 
from  every  direction  through  the  coun- 
try districts,  and  from  the  southern  part 
of  the  country  there  will  be  hundreds  of 
merchants  to  whom  Invitations  have  been 
sent,  who  will  call  at  the  Baltimore 
Building  to  renew  acquaintances  and  in- 
cidentally to  come  to  Baltimore,  taking 
advance  of  the  rebate  system  to  do 
some  of  their  shopping  while  that  close 
to  the  city.  As  soon  as  the  day  has  been 
celebrated  a  systematic  plan  will  go  into 
effect  of  having  certain  representatives 
from  Baltimore  houses  constantly  on  the 
ground  to  assist  Manager  Peter  S.  Flynn 
of  the  Baltimore  House  of  Welcome  in 
receiving  Southern  and  other  trade  visit- 
ors. Many  of  the  big  business  houses  of 
Baltimore  will  contribute  to  this  move- 
ment by  having  certain  of  their  men  go 
for  a  stated  number  of  days. 

"'W^atcli   For   The   Green   Roof." 

The  programme  for  Baltimore  Day  will 
open  with  assembling  at  the  House  of 
TN^elcome,  and  the  way  to  get  there  \<^111 
be  "Look  out  for  the  green  roof  on  Pow- 
hatan avenue."  There  are  only  two  or 
three  green  roofs  on  the  whole  grounds, 
and  Baltimore  has  the  one  that  sticks 
out  most  conspicuously.  Chairman  Wil- 
liam B.  Hurst  of  the  building  committee 
will  formally  turn  the  builmng  over  to 
Chairman  H.  F.  Baker  of  the  general 
committee.  Chairman  Baker  will  then 
present  the  song  contest  prizes  to  the 
winners.  Mr.  Murphy's  song,  "Balti- 
more," will  be  sung  by  all  present,  copies 
of  the  song  having  been  printed  for  dis- 
tribution. Then  Mayor  Mahool  will 
speak,  and  his  remarks  will  be  followed 
by  the  singing  of  Miss  Hicks'  song, 
"Maryland."  Governor  Warfleld  will  then 
speak  for  the  State,  closing  the  exer- 
cises, and  an  informal  reception  by  the 
Governor,  Mayor  and  members  of  the 
committee  will  follow: 
A  dispatch  from  Norfolk  says: 
"The  Maryland  Teachers'  Association 
ffirrlved  at  the  Exposition  today,  and 
'is  visiting  the  various  points  of  inter- 
est. Quite  a  number  of  the  advance 
guard  for  the  Baltimore  Day  celebra- 
tion on  Thursday  came  In  this  morning. 
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ILIND  GIRL  TO  ENTER 

f        THE  WOMAN'S  COLLEGE 

Miss     Mary     3Ielvin     I.s     Pursuing-    a 

Course      of      Study     With 
V^  This   End   in    View. 

Miss ;  Mary  Melviii.  formerly  of  EUicott 
City^^iit  now  liviug  at  Monroe  and  Mul- 
beu^jr  stroots,  this  city,  tlie  blind  girl 
apo  graduated  from  the  Maryland  School, 
Wov  the  Blind  last  June  a  year,  will  be-; 
gin  in  a  few  days  her  second  and  lasti 
year  of  work  preparatory  to  admission  to- 
the  Wbman's  College  next  j-ear.  She  is- 
pursuing  her  studies  at  the  school  wherfy 
she  has  received  her  education  thus  far.' 
She  has  passed  hei-  'iitrance  •^■.omiua- 
tions  in  a  number  of  the  stuc.es,  and 
before  the  end  of  tb  '-.jmii  ^;  ;« h^ol  year 
she  expects  to  have  mei  aM  '.  •  ntrance 
requirements   of    the   colle„''. 

Miss  Melvin,  who  was  scei/  a<"  i  er  home 
yesterday  afternoon  by  a  reportei  for  The 
American,  In  discussing  her  educational 
work,  remarked  that  the  further  she  pro- 
gressed and  the  more  difficult  her  studies 
become,  the  easier  her  work  of  "seeing" 
becomes.  She  looks  forward  with  a  great 
deal  of  pleasure  to  her.  ]>accalaureate 
course,  an<l  hopes  to  take  high  rank 
among  her  classmates.  With  the  exi 
ample  of  the  greatly  handicapped  Helen 
Keller  before  her.  Miss  Melvin  believes 
that  she  .will  be  able  to  accomplish  many 
things  in  the  educational  line,  ayd  that 
as  the  result  of  her  work  she  will  be 
able  after  graduation  to  take  a  very 
active  part  in  the  education  and  train- 
ing of  persons   afflicted   like  she   is. 

The  tdind  girl  Is  in  years  old,  and  has 
been  afflicted  since  slie  was  6  years  old. 
Blindness  came  on  as  a  result  of  a  very 
severe  case  of  typlioid  fever.  She  was 
taken  to  the  Maryland  School  for  the 
Blind  iu  May,  1897,  and  since  that  time 
she  has  been  olie  of  the  brightest  and 
[jiptest  pupils  of  that  institution.  Her 
felx  years  of  seeing  the  world  have  left 
j«i  deep  impression  on  the  mind,  and  she 
has  been  ablk*  to  accomplish  a  great  d^al 
because  she  remembered' seeing  the  ver.v 
things  about  which  she  is  studying.  She  is 
of  slight  physi(iue,«and  is  a  pronounced  bru- 
nette. H.er  personality  is  pleasing,  and 
she  is  an  exceptionally  brilliant  conver- 
sationalist, having  an  almost  inexhausti- 
ble fund  of  anecdotes  and  a  particularly 
well-developed  sense  of  humor.  I'nllke 
many  persons  afflicted  as  she  Is,  she  Is 
;not  at  all  sensitive  al)ont  it.  and  with  her 


broad  philosophy  and  'A^'oixt  hopefulness 
for  the  futniv  she  munages  to  get  a  great 
deal  of  enjoymeut  out  of  life. 


^Ujg^  Xife-st  Vu-rg^u wucu  Ja^bl^C 


Mr.  Jaiiu's  Z  Aitev,  a  foi uum"  pupil  m 
hi'.  VTaiyland  School  ft>r  tile  IJIiiid,  .'umI 
lui  ten  3 eats  a  tuuei  iu  the  [)iau<i  bouse 
of  the  Kiinbe  Bros.,  is  dispensing  a  very 
enj(V.  able  entertainment  to  the  pnblie  in 
pleasinj;  innsieal  pej  fo?  nianees'  of  a  hiyh 
or(i<'r.  Fi'.ie  music,  j^raeefiilly  interspeised 
vvitii  ))lHntati()n  sono.s  and  a  Wit  of  "run- 
time cor.stit!!tes  a  rofreshinj;  pmyrain 
that  deli<iljts  without  tirini^.  Mr.  Airey  is 
H.  worthy  character  and  well  de'se.'^ves  the 
yenerous  trt  afineiit  he  received  at  the  i 
hfuids  of  our  people  on  the  25th  of  Jiii.e 
Flis  fauorite  instruiiient  is  the  violin,  on 
which  he  niakes  so;r:e  imitations  that  are 
".vonderfu!,  and  renders  music  for  aoove  . 
the  ordinary  travclintj    jieformer. 

Mr.  Airey  has  been  many  jears  f)ef()re 
ti'.e  public,  thoufih  this  was  his  first  visit! 
to  ITf:nis|  hiie.  In  8on)e  thirty  years  of  I 
modest  effort,  he.  h?is  supported  liis  fami-  i 
1\.  put  a  roof  over  their  heads,  and  hopes 
to  !)('  able  to  settle  his  cliih^ren  in  life,  a  i 
worthy  ambition.  J 


Bd.l'Cwwvo'r-e' »  W\cL.,  yv«.\ju-s 


TVo\;e>vvbe-t"  ^^  1^01. 
PLEASED  rrrr  ni^fffiH 

Mjr.  Isaac  Coale,  Jr.,  Tells  Series  Of 
Liuusinjj;'    Stories.  I 

Lryland^chool  for  the  Blind 
;nce  composed  of  the 
__^    of   the   school   and    their 
friends   ^Sieiiibled    to    hear    Mr     Isaac 
Goale,     Jr.,     tell    his    humorous    Sambo 
stories.     In    the    first    story     Mr.    Coale 
pictured  the  setting  for  all  the  episodes 
that    followed— an    old    Maryland    estate  ■ 
on  the    Chesapeake— and   introduced   the  ' 
principal     characters— Sambo,     a     small 
colored    boy;     Lucy     Carroll,     his    little, 
"missus,"  and  Aunt  Dinah,  the  cook.        j 
In.  all  the  stories  Sambo  was  the  hero,  j 
ajp^   the    incidents   portrayed    could    not 
iaii-to  . amuse   an  older   and    le.^s   easily 


Ipleased  audience  tljan  the  little  blind 
children.  How  Saimbo,  in  Imitation  of 
David  and  Goliath,  shot  the  "giant 
three  ceilings  high"  who  was  stealing 
the  silver,  liow  he  stayed  up  ^to  see 
Santa  Glaus,  and  how  he  went  to  ^leep  in 
church  and  dreamed  a  fearful  dream 
about  the  text,  wiilch  he  expressed: 
"Blessed  am  them  that  is  fulled  up,  for 
they  shan't  be  hungry"— all.  these  inci-ji 
dents  were  joyfully  received  by  the  chil-| 
dren  and  applauded.  J 


Ba^liLuvyuo-r^,  WVJL.,    S 


-ucvi^  . 


TUo\/e-rwvb€.-«'    llu  \^0'\. 


BUj^  SCHOOL  MUSICIANS 
^^  AND  THEIR  CLEVER  WORK 

How   They    Read   By  The   Point   System    And 
_,  Master  Difficult  Compositions.  „ 


It  is  not  more  than  half  a  century  sinovi 
the  musical  instruction  of  the  blind  was 
first  given  serious  consideration,  and  it  Is 
only  35  years  since  the  invention  of  the 
New  York  point  system  of  musical  nota- 
tion; yet  In  that  time  the  difficulties  of  a 
very  difficult  problem  hare  been  almost  en- 
tirely overcome  and  musical  instruction 
can  be  given  to  the  blind  today  almost  as 
easily  as  to  those  that  see. 

The  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind,  on 
North  avenue,  east  of  St.  Paul  street,  has 
always  been  in  the  forefront  of  this  great 
movement,  and  today  its  musical  depart- 
ment, under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Charles 
H.  Bochau,  of  the  Peabody  Institute,  Is 
one  of  the  very  best  in  the  country.  In- 
deed, it  would  deserve  its  great  reputation 
among  schools  of  Its  class  for  this  one  de- 
partment alone,  if  for  nothing  else. 

The  education  of  the  blind  in  any  sphere 
of  knowledge  whatever  nas  been  a  prob- 
lem that  has  absorbed  the  energies  of  num- 
berless men  from  time  immemorial,  but  It 
has  been  only  in  the  last  century  that  any 
great  degree  of  success  has  been  attained. 

Sight  has  always  been  the  leader  of  the 
other  four  senses — the  quickest,  surest  and 
most  comprehensive  of  all  the  means  of 
communication  to  the  brain.  In  conse- 
quence, certain  arbitrarily  chosen  black 
marks  on  white  paper  have  been  made  to 


mean  certain  things,  and  "reading  and 
writing  and  'ritlimetlc"  have  come  intod 
existence.  All  methods  of  education  hav^ 
been  through  the  eyes  to  the  l)rain.  ': 

TOUCH  INSTEAD  OF  SIGHT.  j 

The  blind  have  not  the  use  of  their  eyes,; 
but  they  have  an  exquisite  sense  of  touch 
and  hearing;  so  education  for  them  is*!fc- 
complished  through  the  exercise  of  thes^ 
faculties.  At  the  start  books  for  the  blin* 
were,  made  with  raised  letters  designed  ex- 
actly like  those  printed  in  ink.  Then  the 
truth  was  realized  that  the  ordinary  print 
ed  letters  were,  after  all,  simply  arbi- 
trarily chosen  characters,  and  it  was  seen 
that  while  they  would  do  very  well  for 
the  sense  of  sight  their  shape  made  them 
unsatisfactory  for  the  touch. 

Thus  developed  the  raised-point  system 
for  the  blind,  by  which  a  certain  number 
of  points  In  a  certain  arbitrary  relation 
to  each  other  correspond  to  a  certain  char- 
acter in  the  "seeing"  alphabet.  By  the 
perfected  point  system  the  blind  can  read 
now  almost  as  rapidly  as  their  more  for- 
tunate brothers  can  from  ordinary  books. 
They  can  write  in  point  with  a  fair  degree 
of  speed,  and  a  typewriter  for  point  has 
recently  been  invented  by  a  member  of  the 
New  York  Institute  for  the  Blind  which 
can  be  worked  by  an  expert  with  almost 
as  great  rapidity  as  the  ordinary  machine. 

Indeed,  in  some  ways  the  point  system 
of  reading  and  writing  is  better  than  the 
sight  method.  It  has  had  the  benefit  of 
being  bom  in  an  experienced  and  scien- 
tific age.  Shorthand  and  the  Morse  code 
for  telegraphy  show  how  much  ordinary 
English  may  be  cut  down  without  losing 
clearness.     Point  writing  is  so  c\it  down. 

As  it  was  in  reading  and  writing,  so  it 
was  in  music  in  the  education  of  the  blind. 
At  first  music  was  printed  In  raised  ordi- 
nary notes  and  signs.  When  this  method 
pioved  too  cumbersome  and  too  confusing-  - 
the  blind  say  that  they  cannot  read  it  well 
and  that  It  is  complicated— the  point  sys- 
tem of  musical  notation  was  developed. 
THE  WAIT  SYSTEM. 

The  principal  system  of  musical  notation 
by  points  in  use  today  k  *liat  known  as 
the  "New  York  System  *  Tangible  Mu- 
sical Notation,"  and  it  was  invented  and 
published  in  1872  by  William  B.  Wait,  di- 
rector of  the  New  York  Institute  for  the 
Blind. 

In  Mr,  Wait's  system  the  material  from 
which  all  musical  characters  is  formed  is 
four  dots,  and  the  combination  of  these  in 
relation  to  an  imaginary  fixed  line  and 
with  other  combinations  of  four  dots 
makes  the  musical  characters.  Four  dots 
also  form  the  basis  of  the  New  York  point 
system  of  reading  and  writing. 

The  Wait  syslom  is  the  one  which  the 
Maryland  School"  for  the  Blind  employs. 
It  is  interesting  to  see  how  it  translates 
the  music  of  the  written  page  into  i:hat  of, 
ithe  page  of  points.  ' 


PEIMITIVE  SIGNS. 
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THE  NOTES  WITH  THEIE  VALTTBS. 
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THE  MUSICAL  NOTATIOX  OF  THE  BLIND 


In  signt  writing  tne  musical  notes  are! 

named  after  the  first  seven  letters  of  the 
alphabet — a,  b,  c.  d,  e.  f  and  g.  .In\ouch 
writing  the  note  characters  and  the  corre- 
sponding letter  characters  are  actually  the 
same ;  lilfowise  the  note  characters  and 
the  first  seven  numerals  are  the  same.  The 
combinations  of  dots  that  malie  up  the 
note  characters  are  reproduced  as  an  illus- 
tration to  this  article,  and  reference  to  it 
will  show  their  arrangement. 

These  seven  note  characters  In  the  point 
system  are  called  the  "primitive"  signs, 
and  by  adding  other  dots  the  whole  vocabu- 
lary of  musical  characters  Is  formed. 

To  give  the  l^-ngth  of  a  note  the  "length- 
sign"'  is  affixed  to  the  note.  For  instance, 
"C"  In  this  musical  notation  is  four  dots. 
Suppose  you  wish  to  write  "C"  as  a  whole 
note.  The  "length-sign"  that  denotes  a 
full  beat  is  four  dots.  Then  four  dots  af- 
fixed to  four  dots  would  express  "C,  a 
whole  note."  In  other  words,  "C  full"^ 
would  be —  :  :  :  :. 

The  question  that  Is  most  frequently 
asked  at  this  point  in  the  explanation  of, 
the  musical  system  is :  "How  do  you  de- 
note the  position  of  a  note  in  the  great 
tonal  scale?  We  see  how  Its  relative  pitch 
and  its  time  value  can  be  expressed  and 
how  it  can  be  made  sharp  or  flat  by  the 
addition  or  prefixing  of  certain  arbitrary 
points,  but  how  can  you  tell  what  is  Its 
position  in  the  great  scale  of  tone  How 
do  you  distinguish  octaves?  In  other  words, 
how  do  you  do  away  with  the  five  lines  of  ^ 
the  printed  page?"  j 

The  answer  to  this  Is  simple.  To  denotej 
the  absolute  pitch  of  a  note  octave  signs 
are  employed  that  govern  all  the  notes  fol- 
lowing them  until  another  octave  sign  Is 
reached. 
MEMORIZH:  EACH  LINE. 

All  this  sounds  rather  complicated,  and 
it  doubtless  is  to  anyone  without  musical 
education.  But  It  Is  really  very  simple  at 
bottom.  Each  of  the  ordinary  musical  sym- 
bols has  its  counterpart  in  point  and  any 
composition  or  exercise  of  the  ordinary 
characters  can  be  transcribed.  Indeed, 
there  are  methods  of  abbreviation  In  musk- 
written  thi^-way  which  render  it  not  a  bit 
more  cumbersome  than  that  read  by  sight. 

Notes  and  groups  In  the  point  system 
are  separated  by  spaces  and  the  different 
parts  are  written,  as  in  the  sight  system, 
on  different  lines. 

The  blind  pupil  who  studies  music  first 
reads  the  different  part  lines  with  his  fin- 
gers, memorizes  them  and  then  plays  them 
upon  an  instrument  or  sings  them,  as  the 
case  m&f  be.  In  this  way  he  learns  all  of 
the  compositions  he  studies. 

The  difficulty  of  such  a  system  of  study 
can  be  seeh.  If  the  ordinary  pupil  were  re- 
quired to  learn  eight  or  nine  lines  of  music 
and  then  asked  to  play  them  from  memory 
without- first  having  strummed  them  over 


■"^k." 


[pr.  a  piano,  he  wotild  be  rather  at  a  Ios3 
!  What  to  do.  Such  a  feat  is  the  usual  thing 
with  the  blind  pupil. 

i  Moreover,  piauo  students  or  organ  stu- 
dents memorize  parts  ^or  the  right  and  left 
hend  separately,  combine  them  in  their 
minds  and  then  play  them.  Some  of  the  pu- 
pils at  the  blind  institute  leafn  18  or  more 
lines  for  right  and  left  haild  at  the  same 
time  and  then  play  them. 

Quite  contrary  to  what  might  be  believed 
this  process  of  memorizing  music,  according 
to  Mr.  Bochau  (who  should  certainly  be  a 
good  judge),  is  faster  even  than  that  prac- 
ticed by  pupils  who  can  see. 


CHARLES  a.  BOCHAU 


"At  any  rate,"  said  Mr.  Bochau  last 
week,  "blind  pupils  learn  pieces  of  music 
faster  than  those  that  can  see.  I  do  not 
know  whether  it  is  entirely  due  to  the  sys- 
tem of  memorizing  or  not.  Probably  it  is 
partly  because  they  have  to  concentrate 
their  minds  more  and  do  not  have  so  much 
to  distract  them  as  pupils  who  have  all  of 
their  senses."' 

,  The  feats  of  memory  performed  by  blind 
persons  are  often  marvelous.  "Blind  Tom," 
the  negro  musician  wbo  made  such  a  stir 
about  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  has  not 
been  so  long  gone  as  to  have  been  altogether 
forgotten.  In  the  days  of  "Blind  Tom," 
however,  the  present  methods  of  musical 
instruction  had  not  been  perfected  and  mem- 
ory  is  now  applied  to  learning  music  In. 
quite  a  different  way  from  that  practiced 
by  him. 

SOME]  ADVANCED  PUPII.S. 
Ig^In   the   Maryland   School  for   the   Blind 


mary  instruction  and  are  then  ready  for  a 
"high  school"  class.  When  they  graduate 
from  this  last  and  show  sufficient  talent 
they  are  sent  to  the  Peabody  Conservatory, 
whore  their  education  is  completed. 

Not  many  reach  the  Peabody,  however. 
Last  year  two  pupils  of  the  school — Wil- 
liam Morsburger  and  Marie  Court — were 
given  this  advaoced  instruction.  This  year 
but  one  pupil — William  Morsburger— has 
been  sent.  Miss  Court  Is  still  a  student  at 
the  school  of  music,  but  she  is  no  longer  a 
pupil  at  the  blind  institute. 

The  first  six  stages  of  instruction  at  the 
blind  institute  are  in  charge  of  Mias  Mary 
Sarah  Madden,  a  lady  of  much  experience 
and  one  beloved  by  her  pupils  for  her  sym- 
pathy and  consideration.  Another  member 
of  the  teaching  force  is  Mr.  George  Sie- 
monn.  vf^ao  gives  lessons  upon  the  violin 
and  lectures  upon  composition  and  theory. 
Mr.  Frank  11.  Myers  teaches  harmony  and 
piano.  Mr.  Bochau,  as  has  been  said,  is 
director  0,nd  has  taken  charge  of  two 
classes  of  younger  pupils  this  year  for  the 
«ake  of  testing  the  Feuilleton  method  for 
the  piano  as  applied  to  the  blind.  Mr.  Bo- 
chau holds  a  Peabody  Conservatory  di- 
ploma and  is  a  teacher  and  composer  of 
great  ability. 

The  classrooms  at  the  scbool  for  the 
blind  ;are  well  fitted  up  and  are  large  and 
airy.  In  addition  to  two  lecture  rooms, 
there  are  six  practice  rooms  for  the  piano 
and  two  rooms  used  by  Mr.  Bochau  tor  vo- 
cal Instruction. 

In  the  last  few  years  Mr.   Bochau   has  [ 
formed  choruses  of  the  pupils  at  the  school. 
This  year  he  expects  to  give  five  concerts 
of    his    choruses,    the    first   of   which    will 
take  place  on  the  night  of  the  Wednesday 
before  Thanksgiving.     Upon  this  occasion 
Mr.     Siemonn's     composition     for     mixed 
dhorus.  "My  Ivove  Is  Like  a  Red,  Red  Rose" 
and   L.-— •'"'*»**^d  Ililler's  "She   Sleeps,"   f c,r ! 
female  chorus  will   be  given.     There  is  a  j 
large  hall  in  tlie  school,  which  contains  one  i 
of  the  beai  organs  in  the  city,  and  here  tho  i 
concerts  will  be  heard.  '1 

AX    AMBITIOUS    PROGRAM. 

It  may  be  Interesting  ,to  know  some  of 
the  compositions  studied  generally  in  Mr. 
Bochau's  department.  The  following  are 
among  the  latest  selections  Mr.  Bochau  has 
ordered  for  his  pupils :  Bach's  prelude  and 
fugue  In  D  minor ;  Beethoven's  33  varia- 
tions on  a  waltz,  op.  120 ;  Chopin's  pre- 
lude No.  3,  op.  28  ;  Engelmann'ts  "Awaken- 
ing," op.  620,  No.  2 ;  Mozart's  sonata  in 
C ;  Rubenstein's  Polka  Boheme ;  Wagner- 
Liszt's  transcription  of  "The  Spinning 
Song;"  the  lyric  pieces  of  Grieg;  a  "Hu- 
moresque,"  by  E.  A.  McDowell,  and  a  fan- 
fare and  rondo  mllitaire,  op.  303,  by  Bohm. 
A  list  from  a  publisher  in  New  York 
•^lotes  such  pieces  as  the  following  in  New 


York  Point :  Beetlioven's  "Sonata  Pa- 
thetique,"'  first,  second  and  third  move- 
ments ;  a  gavotte  of  Bach  from  the  G 
major  suite,  opus  84  ;  a  Bach  bourree  in  B 
minor  ;  Chopin's  "Funeral  March  ;"  Liszt's 
"I/iebestraume,"'  second  nocturne,  and 
"Rhapsodie  Hongroise,"  and  the  Chopin 
waltzes. 

There  are,  in  fact,  no  pieces  of  music 
that  cannot  be  ordered  and  obtained  with 
little  delay  in  this  new  m<^"*"aljiQ]tation.^^ 


j3ciuttlvv\ore>  WtcL . ,  OLw\ e>nr  uc^Lw. 


^'^^Wctnres   to    tlie   Blind. 

Th^' children  in  the  Mari««i"%chool 
for  the  Blind,  of  which  Mr.  John  F.  Bled-'j 
soe  is  superintendent,  made  what  was  to 
many  of  th'em  a  first  acquaintance  with 
rattlesnakes,  lizards  and  birds  last  night 
In  the  course  of  a  lecture  by  Mr.  Edward 
-B.  Schurr,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  on  "The 
Way  of  a  Naturalist."  Mr.  Schurr  had 
with  •  him  many  ;stuffed  specimens  of, 
birds,  snakes,  etc.,  which  were  passed 
among  the  children,  who,  through  the' 
sense  of  touch,  acquired  familiarity  with 
common  species  of  bird  and  reptile  life 
which  they  have  never  actually  seen.  Mr. 
j  Schurr  spoke  of  the  rapid  growth  of  in- 
I  sects  which  are  destroying  crops  and  veg- 
j  etable  life,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that 
birds  which  ordinarily  feed  on  the  insects, 
are  being  slaughtered  for  various  purposes. 


Sa^^'tuwv.ov-e.,   VVtcL  ,    OLwue^-rv-ccLvc 
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Pupils'  Concert  This  Afternoon. 

A  pupils'  con^rt  will  be  griven  at  the 
Marj«£5nd  Sc^W&fl  for  the  Blind  th1.s  aft- 
ernooV-^^^^ions  for  the  violin  and 
piano  \vvtll  be  rendered.  A  number  of 
songs  and  choruses  will  be  sung. 


I"D0LLY  AND  1"  GO  TO  MARYLAND 

SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 


;We  Find  Cheerful,  Happy  And  Self-Reliant  Children  And  Have  Many 

Of  Our  Cherished  Ideas  Revolutionized— Sightless  Children 

CaneQhairs,  Make  Mattresses,  Sew,  Knit,  Darn, 

Weave  Baskets  And  Tune  Pianos. 


:     "If  it  is  going  to  be  too  sad,   I  don't 
iwant  to  go,"  said  Dolly. 
t    "They  tell   me   It   isn't   sad  at   all."    I 
f  returned.    "People  who  have  been,  there 
Vhave  told  me  that  it  was  realls--  the  most 
'  cheering:  thing  they  had  seen  for  ages."^ 
We    were    en    route    to    the    Maryland ' 
School  for  the  Blind,  and  a  few  moments 
after  this   enlightening  conversation  we 
rang  the  bell  at  the  handsome  door  and 
were  shown  into  a  bright  and  cheerful 
apartment    to    wait    the    arrival    of    the 
superintendent,  Mr.  John  F.  Bledsoe. 

Mr.  Bledsoe  came  in  almost  immedi- 
ately, greeted  us  kindly  and  we  started 
forthwith  upon  the  I'ounds  of  the  vari- 
ous classrooms.  We  passed  through  two 
comfortable  offices  and  a  handsome  11- 
brai-y  into  a  room  whore  a  class  was 
being  instructed  in  typewriting. 

The  "touch"   system  of  typewriting  is 
now  taught  to   "seeing"   people,   as  the 
blind  rather  pathetically  put  it;  but,  not- 
withstanding   this,    it    seemed    nothing 
short  of  marvelous  to  Dolly  and  me  that 
the  bright-faced  boys  and  girls  who  sat 
•  at  the  machines  could  be  accurate  when 
(they  had  never  seen  a  keyboard  and  had 
t  never  had  even  a  glimpse  of  a  typew  rit  - 
( ten  sheet. 

'  Something  that  Dolly  said  about  a  cer- 
^  tain  make  of  typewriter  aroused  a  spir- 
ited discussion  among  the  pupils  as  to 
■  which  machine  they  liked  best  that 
,  would  have  delighted  the  soul  of  a  press 
,  agent  with  proper  feeling. 
'  The  letters  on  the  keys  of  the  type- 
writers used  are  not  raised,  and  there  is 
no  way  to  tell  one  key  from  another  ex- 
vcept  by  Its  position  after  the  keyboard 
f,has  been  memorized,  and  yet  the  papers 
*r  shown  us  were  almost  without  error. 

"Their  typewriters  spell  better  than 
l-mlne,"  commented  Dolly  as  she  looked 
-over  the  production  of  a  girl  totally 
^blind. 


We  were  next  nmoauced  to  tlie  "kleid- 
;  ograph."  This  is  an  instrument  which 
writes  the  New  York  point— the  system 
which  the  bhnd  use  in  reading.  The  let- 
ters are  formed  by  a  series  of  dots  ar- 
ranged in  different  positions  to  make 
as  maiiy  combinations  as  are  necessary 
for  the  alphabet.  A  stylus  malces  raised 
impressions  in  the  paper  used  in  this 
machine  and  a  printed  page  is  the  result. 

Dolly  and  I,  who  were  nothing  if  not 
absolutely  ignorant  of  the  methods  of 
teaching  the  sightless,  In  spite  of  all 
the  literature  about  Helen  Kellar  which 
floats  over  the  country,  were  amazed  to 
learn  that  this  "point"  system  has  en- 
tirely taken  the  place  of  the  a,  b,  c's  of 
childhood. 

In  the  halls,  as  we  went  to  another 
room,  we  encountered  a  number  of  little 
children  running  and  playing  about  mer- 
rily. 

"They  are  not  blind,  are  they?"  I 
asked. 

■  "Yes,"    returned    Mr.    Bledsoe,     "they 
are  all  scholars  here. 

"But  no  one  Is  leading  them.  They^j 
go  about  quite  as  if  they  could  see."       * 

"That  is  part  of  the  Instruction,"  re- 
plied the  superintendent.  "We  try  to 
make  the  pupils  entirely  self-reliant. 
No  one  Is  permitted  to  lead  them,  and 
If  you  watch  you  will  see  them  going 
from  room  to  room,  and  up  and  down 
stairs  without  noticeably  feeling  their 
way.  The  great  mistake  that  parents 
make  Is  in  treating  their  blind  children 
with  too  much  consideration;  in  not  put- 
ting them  exactly  in  the  same  class 
with  the  'seeing'  ones.  Strange  to  say, 
it  is  often  parents  of  the  more  Intelli- 
gent class  who  do  not  allow  their  sight- 
ifss  children  to  become  independent  of 
aid,  but  who,  with  the  cry  'My  poor 
child  la  blind!'  keep  him  by  indulgence 
from  becoming  a  useful  and  self-rellaiit 
citizen." 

"Still,  I  can  understand  it,"  I  Inter- 
posed. 

"But  it  is  mistaken  sympathy,"  In- 
sisted Mr.  Bledsoe. 


We  went  into  a  room  where  two  young 
women  were  at  work,  one  knitting,  the 
other  sewing."  A  glass  case  containing 
a.  number  of  pretty  crocheted,  knitted 
and  sewn  articles  stood  nearby.  These, 
It  was  explained,  had  all  been  made  by 
the  pupils. 

"The  best  examples  of  their  work  are 
not  here,"  said  Mr.  Bledsoe.  "We  sent 
tViem  to  the  Jamestown  Exposition  as  an 
exhibit  and  they  have  not  yet  been 
returned. 

The  matron  who  was  presiding  ovev 
tho  two  workers  explained  that  in  sew- 
ing the  first  thing  taught  is  to  thread  a 
needle.  A  horsehair  Is  used  at  the  be- 
ginning, later  thread  Is  substituted,  and 
the  echolars  soon  became  expert  in  this 


work  which  Is  sometimes  difficult  even 
j'or  the  seeing"  person.  After  that  the 
it^cholar  Is  taught  to  turn  a  hem  neatly, 
no  easy  thing  under  tlie  circumstances, 
and  then  to  hem  it.  The  piece  of  work 
offered  for  inspection  was  beautifully 
done,  and  I  could  see  Dolly  was  im- 
pressed to  the  soul  with  the  superior 
ability  of  these  children.  Rafia  work  is 
also  taught,  and  the  girls  darn  stockings 
very  neatly,  though  this  is  "nice"  work 
that  the  average  woiiian  does  but  ill. 

From  one  of  the  long  porches  we 
looked  at  the  athletic  field,  where  a 
100-yard  running  track  is  laid  off. 

"What  keeps  them  from  running  off 
the  track— what  keeps  them  from  run- 
ning into  the  fence?"  demanded  Dolly 
excitedly. 

"A  cable  is  stretched  beside  the  track," 
explained  Mr.  Bledsoe.  The  runner  places 
a  hook  over  this  and  holds  the  string  to 
which  the  hook  is  attached  in  his  hand, 
and  so  keeps  on  tlie  track.  Near  the 
end  of  it  Is  a  bar  from  which  a  num- 
ber of  strings  depend.  These  strike  the 
runner  In  the  face  and  he  stops.  "VVe 
encourage  the  pupils  to  do  as  much  ath- 
letic work  as  possible,  and,  as  you  see, 
we  have  swings  and  see-saws  and  other 
outdoor  apparatus  for  them. 


The  kindergarten  was  over  for  the 
day,  but  signs  of  its  activity  were  ap- 
parent in  the  bits  of  cut  paper  and  the 
sand  pile  which  decorated  the  room. 

"They  have  all  rhe  gifts  and  most  of 
the  games  used  in  the  kindergarten  for 
'seeing-  chil<Jren,'  "  said  Mr.  Bledsoe, 
"and  they  enjoy  the  training  immensely." 

In  the  next  room  there  was  a  class  In 
arithmetic.  It  was  given  some  questions 
in  mental  work  for  our  benefit,  solved 
them  intelligently,  and  then  we  were 
shown  a  ''slate"  for  the  blind.  Dolly 
and  I  agreed  that  it  was  among  the 
marvels  of  the  age.  It  is  a  metal  affair 
In  a  frame  and  is  about  the  shape  of  the 
school  slate.  It  is  perforated  with  holes 
of  equal  size,  and  each  child  is  provided 
with  a  number  of  small  metal  pegs  which 
fit  into  these  perforations.  One  end  of 
the  peg  is  square  andarranged  in  various 
positions— square,  diagonal,  etc.,  stands 
for  the  first  five  number.s.  The  otlier 
end,  which  is  pointed,  represents,  ac- 
cording to  its  position,  the  other  figures. 
A  row  of  these  can  be  added  as  quickly 
by  the  blind  child  as  the  figures  them- 
selves can  by  a  "seeing"  child. 

A  class  In  the  next  room  was  studying 
Constitutional  History,  and  knew  more 
about  the  executive  and  legislative  bodies 
of  these  United  States  than  Dolly  and  I 
will,  if  we  live  to  be  a  hundred. 

There  was  an  Albino  here,  with  snow- 
white  hair  and  the  pinkish  eyes  of  those 
people. 

"They  say  white  cats  are  sometimes 
blind,"  I  whispered  to  Mr,  Bledsoe. 

"And  so  are  white  horses  when  they 
have  pink  eyes,"  returned  that  authority. 


We  went  into  the  great,  bright  aprt- 
ment  where  "forms"  are  kept,  and  saw 
the  raised  maps  from  which  the  sight- 
less are  taught  geography.  The  United 
States  was  here  in  all  sizes.  First,  a 
small  affair  showing  merely  the  shaps 
of  the  country,  then  a  topographical 
map,  giving  the  mountains  and  valleys, 
and  finally  a  big  one  divided  into  States 
and  with  tacks  placed  to  show  the  posi- 
tions of  the  big  cities.  There  were  globes 
with  the  countries  so  raised  upon  them 
that  eager  little  fingers  could  soon  dis- 
cover from  them  the  continents,  their 
relative  sizes  and  so  on.  There  was  also 
here  a  case  of  stuffed  animals,  for  the 
only  way,  of  course,  that  the  blind  have 
of  forming  any  conception  of  the  size 
and  shape  of  the  opossum,  the  dog,  the 
cat,  or  even  of  the  great  American  eagle,, 
Js  by  going  over  it  gently  with  the 
hands. 


Reading  with  her  left  hand,  playing  with 
her  right. 

Upstairs  we  looked  into  a  number  of 
small  rooms,  each  containing  a,  piano, 
used  for  practising  by  those  scholars 
who  study  music.  In  one  a  young 
woman,  who  is  a  Pea  body  student,  waa^ 
studying  a  Chopin  prelude.  She  was 
reading  with  her  left  hand  from  th< 
page  of  New  York  point  In  front  of  herj 
and  playing  with  her  right. 

"When    I    have    learned    several    bari^ 
for  the  right   hand,"   she   explained, 
will  learn  the  same  number  for  the  left? 


hand,  anij  then  comes  the  troubles' ww 
part  of  putting  them  together.  That  Is 
the  great  advantage  which  seeing  people 
have  over  us.  They  do  not  have  to  do 
the  mathematical  problem  Involved  In 
putting  the  right  and  left  hand  bars 
together." 

"Wo  have  a  young  woman  here  who 
will  enter  the  Woman's  College  next 
year,"  eald  the  principal. 

"She  must  be  a  genius,"  cried  Dolly 
and  I  In  chorus. 

"No,  she  isn't,"  replied  the  superin- 
tendent.   "She  Is  merely  a  bright  girl." 

"But  how  will  she  learn,  since  she  can- 
not read  the  text  books?"  I  inquired 
anxiously. 

"She  has  a  friend  in  the  College  who 
will  help  her  by  reading  to  her  those 
volumes  which  she  cannot  get  In  New 
York  point,"  explained  the  superintend- 
ent. 


We  were  introduced  shortly  after  to  the 
teacher  of  piano  tuning,  who  is  a  grad- 
uate of  the  school.  This  young  man  is 
totally  blind,  but  nevertheless  last  sum- 
mer he  went  to  New  York,  took  a  Fall- 
River  boat  and  went  to  Boston,  where  he 
attended  a  convention  of  teachers  for 
the  blind,  and  after  stopping  at  several 
places  returned  home.  And  he  was  en- 
tirely alone  in  his  travels. 

"How  is  that  for  self-reliance?"  de- 
manded Mr.  Bledsoe,  triumphantly. 

Sightless  people  are  said  to  be  partic- 
ularly fitted,  when  they  have  any  ear 
for  music,  to  do  piano  tuning,  and  sev- 
eral pupils  of  the  Maryland  School  have 
been  very  successful  in  this  work.  Theroi 
was  a  boy  In  one  of  the  rooms  IntO^ 
which  we  looked  putting  on  strings  with 
a  dexterity  and  skill  which  could  not  be 
excelled,  It  seemed  to  us,  by  anyone 
with  all  his  senses. 

We  peeped  into  the  gymnasium  as  we 
passed  that  fine  building  and  saw  a^ 
number  of  boys  "skinning  the  cat,"  prac- 
tising the  long  jump  and  climbing  ub| 
and  down  ropes  as  happily  and  nimbly 
as  possible. 

Several  others  were  going  about  the- 
walks  in  the  grounds  with  a  firm  treadi 
and  without   assistance  of  any  sort.       i 


In  the  broom  factory  everyone  was 
as  busy  as  the  proverbial  bee,  and  we 
saw  this  household  necessity  in  all  stages 
of  its  development,  from  the  time  there 
was  nothing  of  it  except  a  few  stray 
hairs  until  completed  and  sturdy,  it  was 
bound  into  bundles  ready  for  shipment. 

All  the  workers  were  blind,  and  all 
wielded  knives  or  fed  machines  fear- 
lessly. 

Mr.  Bledsoe  pointed  out  a  man  who, 
like  Helen  Kellar,  Is  deaf,  dumb  and 
blind.  "He  is  a  very  bright  fellow," 
said  the  superintendent,  "and  a  hot 
Democrat.  Why,  he  takes  as  much  in- 
terest in  affairs  as  anyone." 

Upstairs  we  made  the  acquaintance  of 


an  intelligent  machine,   wliicli  sorts   the 
broom  corn  into  lengths. 

"I  could  have  invented  that  myself  if 
I  had  only  thought  of  41,"  Dolly  ex- 
,  claimed,  after  she  had  seen  it  work  for 
a  few  moments.  In  this  apartment  chair- 
caning  and  mattre.ss-making  were  also 
carried  on. 

In  the  basement  of  the  School  they 
t^acli  sloyd.  The  instructor  tliere  showed 
some  beautiful  footstools,  boxes  and 
other  wooden  articles  which  his  pupils 
had  made. 

"Do  they  like  to  do  tliis  work?"  I 
asked. 

"Some  of  tliem  do.  Others,  usually 
those  who,  until  tliey  came  to  the 
School, were  not  allowed  to  touch  a  knife 
or  a  pair  of  scissors,  have  to  get  used 
to  it  before  they  lose  their  fear  of  sharp 
Instruments." 
'     "But  don't  they  cut  thpmselve.s?" 

"Sometimes." 

"And  then" 

'     "And  then  tliey  must  gi»  ngiii  ahead." 

Tlie  stereograpli  is  an  important  and 
(interesting  instrument  which  we  found 
here.  It  prints  the  New  York  point  sys- 
tem on  metal,  and  from  the  metal  plates 
books  are  printed.  At  present  they  are 
making  a  catalogue  of  the  books  for 
the  blind  contained  in  the  Enoch  Pratt 
■Library. 


The  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind  was 
founded  In  1863.  and  has  now  about  85 
J)upils,  most  of  whom  are  from  Mary- 
land and  the  District  of  Columbia, 
though  one  little  girl  comes  all  the  way 
from  Georgia  to  attend  It.  The  course 
takes  from  nine  to  ten  years,  if  the 
pupil  commences  with  the  kindergarten. 
After  he  has  gone  through  the  eight 
grades  of  the  grammar  school  he  begins 
to  specialize  in  something  which  he  can 
make  his  life  work. 

Tile  magnificent  school  building,  which 
is  said  to  be  a  model  of  its  kind,  and 
whicli  is  clean,  sanitary  and  convenient, 
was  the  gift  of  Mr.  Waldo  Newcomer 
of  this  city. 

The  pitiful  thing  about  many  of  the 
children  wlio  are  enjoying  the  privilege 
of  being  tauglit  at  this  institution  is 
that  at  least  30  per  cent,  were  born  with 
Sight,  and  are  sightless  from  the  care- 
lessness or  ignorance  of  those  who  had 
charge  of  them  when  they  were  infants 
and  who  did  ncc  recognize  the  disease 
of  the  eyes  which  rendered  them  blind 
and  which  might  have  been  cured  had  a 
competent  pliysician  treated  them  in 
time.  Legislation,  it  is  expected,  \will 
shortly  be  enacted  which  will  prevent 
many  repetitions  of  such  a  tragedy  in 
Maryland. 


Going  down  the  steps  Dolly  was  ;very 
quiet. 

"Did  you  find  it  so  pathetic?"  I  asked 
finally. 

"I  found  It  the  most  cheerful  and  de- 
lightful thing  I  ever  heard  about  the 
•blind,"  returned  my  friend,  with  em- 
phasis. "It  has  entirely  revolutionized 
aU  my  former  ideas  on  the  subject." 
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FOR  STATE  AID  TO  BLIND 


Commission  Recommends  Appro- 
priation For  Maryland  School. 


CANVASS    OF    EASTERN    SHORE 


Twenty  Per  Cent.  Of  Tlie  Blind  Of 

State    Self-Snpportingr   Work- 

Bliop  To  Coat  $30,000  Planned. 

Of  the  552  blind  people  in  Maryland, 
about  20  per  cent  either  support  them- 
selves entirely  or  contribute  to  their  sup- 
port, according  to  the  report  to  be  sub- 
mitted in  a  few  days  to  the  Governor  and 
Legislature  by  the  Commission  for  the  Im- 
provement of  the  Condition  of  the  Adult 
Poor. 

In  its  investigation  the  commission  foiind 
that  many  blind  who  were  keeping  them- 
selves were  employed  as  piano  tuners  or 
taught  music.  Others  caned  chairs,  made 
brooms  or  worked  at  mattress  making  for 
a  living.  It  was  found,  in  most  cases,  the 
blind  men  or  women  were  poor  and  the  rel- 
atives who  were  taking  care  of  them  had  a 
continual  struggle  to  live. 

The  commission  was  appointed  by  Gov- 
ernor Warfield  to  Investigate  the  condition 
of  the  blind  with  the  idea  of  providing  aid 
for  many  who  need  it  On  the  commission 
are  Messrs.  Charles  W.  Ely,  of  Frederick, 
chairman  ;  George  C.  Morrison,  a  director 
of  the  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind,  sec- 
retary ;  Waldo  Newcomer,  George  W.  Con- 
ner and  Jesse  L.  Robinson,  of  Harford 
county.  Both  Mr,  Conner  and  Mr.  Robin- 
son are  blind,  the  former  being  an  instructor 
at  the  school  for  the  blind,  and  the  other 
a  farmer. 

Because  of  the  expense  that  would  have 
been  incurred,  the  commission  did  not  make 
a  canvass  of  the  entire  State,  but  methods 
were  employed  to  reach  nearly  all  blind 
persons.  Mr.  Conner  made  a  personal  cen- 
sus on  the  Eastern  Shore  and  discovered 
151  blind  persona,  of  which  107  wett  total* 
ly  blind. 

Of  the  552  blind  cases,  332  were  mea  and 
,220  women,  while  388  were  white,  181 
I  colored  and  33  whose  color  was  not  re- 
■ported.  Two  hundred  and  fifty-seven  wei-a 
totally  blind.  The  investigation  showed 
that  71  blind  men  and  women  In  the  num. 
ber  reported  supported  themselves  entirely, 
and  64  were  able  to  contribute  to  their  own 
living. 

In  its  report  the  commission  tells  of  what 
other  States  do  for  the  blind.    In  New  York 


city  pensions  are  given  to  those  blind  per- 
sons who  are  unable  to  work  and  have  no 
other  income.  Illinois  also  grants  a  pen- 
sion to  its  blind  and  in  all  the  other 
States  help,  in  the  shape  of  schools,  shops 
and  homes  are  provided. 

The  commission  also  reports  that  the 
greatest  difficulty  blind  persons  have  to 
contend  with,  even  if  they  do  know  how  to 
work  in  such  a  way  as  to  support  them- 
selves, Is  in  marketing  the  product  of  their 
labor.  Many  more  cannot  earn  a  living  be- 
cause of  lack  of  training. 

The  commission  recommends  an  appro- 
priation of  $1,500  a  year  for  two  years  to 
the  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind,  the 
money  to  be  used  In  the  employment  <it 
teachers  to  instruct  blind  men  and  women 
in  the  homes.  To  provide  a  workshop,  where 
all  can  make  their  wares  and  sell  them  with- 
out traveling  to  a  place  of  sale,  $10,000  a 
year  for  two  years  is  asked  for. 

Mrs.  Annie  E.  Vernon,  who  is  blind,  has 
contributed  $50  to  the  commission  to  formi 
a  nucleus  of  a  popular  subscription  ta 
supplement  the  aid  asked  of  the  State. 
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\  i^tolJ^^ORESS  DEAD 

]*Af<.    JlHIiw'T"   Keane    Vernon    Wrote 
Story   Of   Her   I^ife. 

Mrs,  Annie  Keane  Vernon,  one  of  the  old 
est  graduates  of  the  Maryland  School  foi 
the  Blind,  who  wrote  a  story  of  her  life 
#%ich  yielded  an  income  sufficient  for  he 
support,  died  Sunday  at  her  home,  68; 
North  Carey  street. 

Mrs.  Vernon  was  about  60  years  old.'  li 
was  through  James  Young,  father  of  ex 
State  Senator  James  Young,  that  Miss  Vei, 
non  wrote  her  book.  She  and  another  grav^ 
uate  of  the  school — Mary  L.  Day,  now 
dead— -on  leaving  the  institution  found  them-j 
selves  confronted  with  the  necessity  of  em- 
ployment to  provide  the  necessities  of  life. 

Mr.  Young,  knowing  the  difficulty  of  a, 
blind  woman  making  her  li^*ing,  sug- 
gested that  she  and  her  fellow-graduate 
write  a  story  of  their  lives  and  desci^bo 
their  understanding  of  life.  They  wrote 
the  book ^  and  Mr,  Young  printed  it  for 
them.  They  sold  it  from  door  to  door 
and  gathered  together  a  tidy  sum  of  money. 
Mrs.  Vernon's  funds  were  judiciously  in- 
Vested,  and  an  income  throughout  her  life! 
was  assured."  Since  Mr.  Young's  death,' 
in  1872,  she  has  been  one  of  Senator- 
Young's  most  constant  friends. 

Mrs.  Vernon  was  greatly  interested  in 
philanthropy  toward  the  blind,  and  made 
frequent    goatribfttlons    to    the    Maryla.oc^ 


chd6V  arid   to   <?iKlwf ties    which    help   the 

sightless.  She  offered  an  endowment  of 
$25,000  toward  a  home  for  indigent  blind 
women  if  the  State  would  appropriate  an 
equal  amount. 

Mrs.  Vernon  was  not  born  blind,  but  after 
an  illness  at  the  age  of  15  years  her  sight 
began  to  faiJ,  and  she  finally  lost  the  us|j 
of  both  eyes.  She  was  born  in  Ireland,  anffi 
at  the  age  of  8  came  to  this  country  w^tM 
an  aunt,  who  promised  to  take  good  car« 
of  her  and  see  that  she  got  a  good  educa-g 
tion.  This  was  not  given  he.r,  and  MrsI 
Vernon  had  a  hard  time  for  years.  | 

She  was  above  all  a  thoi-ough  and  con-^ 
sisterit  business  woman.  She  would  often- 
remarlc  that  while  other  women  had  the 
gift  of  great  linack  with  their  hands  she 
could  reason  'out  business  methods,  and  al- 
ways liked  to  see'' that  everything  in  any 
way  connected  with  her  affairs  was  carried 
on  in  a  practical  and  expedient  manner. 

Early  in  life  Mrs.  Vernon,  who  was 
Miss  Annie  Keane,  married  Mr.,  Vernon, 
but  he  lived  only  a  few  months.  Some 
mouths  ago  she  went, to  St.  Joseph's  Hos-j 
pltal  for  treatment,  but  she  soon  decided, 
that  she  would  rather  go  back  home.  AlIJ 
of  her  life  she  was  a  devout  Catholic.         ' 

Her  death  was  due  to  an  attack  of  jgrip^i) 
which  developed  into  complications.  For; 
some  years  she  had  been  in  poor  health, 
and  owing  to  shortness  of  breath  (tarried  a 
small  cushion  with  her,  on  which  to  rest 
every  block  or  two. 

The  funeral  will  take  place  today  from; 
St.  Pius'  Catholic  Church,'  Edmondsou  ave-! 
nue  and  Schroeder  street,  and  burial  will! 
be  in  Bonnie  Brae  pemetery.  ) 
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LEAVES 


0  CHARITY 


IMps.  Annie  Vernon,  Blind  Anthoreaw 
*  Proves  Generous. 

Vearly  all  the  property  of  Mrs.  Anni€ 
Vernon,  the  blind  authoress,  who  died 
Sunday  at  her  home^  631  North  Gay 
street,  is  beque^liiH  fiu  charitable  and  re* 
ligious  purposes  by  her  will,  admitted  to 
probate  in  the  Orphans'  Court  yesterday^ 

The  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind  is 
given  all  Mrs.  Vernon's  real  estate,  con- 
sisting principally  of  ground  rents.  Mrs. 
Vernon  wns  a  graduate  of  the  school. 

'Tardinr.l  (ribbone  is  bequeathed  $5,000. 

Other  bequests  in  the  will  arc  as  fol- 
lows: 

$100  to  Mrs.  Victoria  Buckler,  a  friend  In  St. 
Mary's  cotinty,  or  to  her  daughter,  Nellie  RusselJ 
'Payno,  7f  she  is  dead. 


5300  to  JUss  Martha  Garrett,  companion  of  ^lia. 
[  Verncn. 

5500  to  Wv4  Elizabeth  Yearley,  \TJdow  of  Thomas 

5100  to  Mrs.  Sarali  Albright,  of  Lancaster,  To. 
$100  to  Mrs.  Clara  Albright  and  Jliss  Catharine 
Eicholtz  or  tlie  aurriTor. 

All  the  bequests  named  are  contingent 
upon  the  legatees  being  living. 

Mrs.  Vernon  states  in  the  will  that  there 
is  no  obligation  resting  upon  her  to  make 
any  provision  for  her  next  of  kin,  as  none 
of  them  was  dependent  upon  her  and  she 
bad  not  heard  from  any  of  them  for  a  num- 
ber of  j^ears.  Nevertheless,  as  a  remem- 
brance, she  bequeaths  $2,500  to  be  di- 
vided among  her  brothers  and  sisters  or 
^beir  descendants  living  at  the  time  of 
her  death.  This  bequest  is  to  be  void  if 
her  relatives  contest  the  will.  The  resi- 
due of  the  estate  goes  to  the  Little  Sisters 
of  the  Poor,  Preston  and  Valley  streets. 

Letters  on  the  estate  were  granted  to 
ithe  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company, 
rwhich  was  named  as  executor  and  bonded 
for  $20,000.  The  will  is  dated  May  15,  1907. 
-Mrs.  Vernon  was  a  widow.  Her  maiden 
name  was  Keane.  The  value  of  her  estate 
is  estimated  at  $50,000.  The  bond  given 
^e  executor  is  for  double  the  estimal 
Value  of  Mrs.  Vernons  personal  property. 
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BLIND  DEPARTMENT. 
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Only  a  few  wcM^ks  a^-o  I  liad  the 
pleasure  of  briefly  revie\vinj>  the  Re- 
port of  the;  Colored  School  for  the 
Blind  ;it  Baltimore.  We  feel  a  {)arti- 1 
ciilar  interest  in  that  Institution  on  i 
account  of  its  neijL?hl)orly  service  to 
us  in  carii'iij:  fooi  the  deaf  and  blind 
that  are  the  words  of  our  own  Inst- 
itution, and  we  always  note  with 
l)aiticular  pleasure  its  {jj-rowth  and 
iuiproveinent .  It  is  a  matter  of  })ride 
and  satisfaction  with  us  that  it  so 
soon  [)asses  into  a  larger  aii'!  better 


j  (-'(]uipp^;<l  home  witii  increased  iiuliis- 
' trial  facilities  for  its  pupils,  which 
'are  relied  up()7i  as  iiuvms  of  future 
support  tor  them  to  a  larger  extent 
than  for  the  white  deaf  and  blind, 
whose  op[)()rtunities  in  other  direc. 
iions  are  much  better. 

The  Report  for  the   reg"ular    schoO] 
for  the  white  blind    for    the    biennial 
l)eriod  ended  September  oO,    1U07,    is 
now    before    me    and    I     have    much 
pleasure  in    noting    the   progress  the 
school  IS  making    especially  in  direc;- 
tions  of  the  intellectual  developnionr 
of  its  pupils.      While  losing   nothing 
of  strength  in    the    musical,  physical 
or  industrial  (hipartments,  its  classes 
seeui  to  be  taking  a  fuller    and  more 
rational  hold    upon    the  work    of  the 
school  rooms  proper.      The  course  of 
study  claims  to  equip  f^r  the    college 
entrance  examinations  and   they    are 
shortly  to    have    the    opportunity    of 
verifying  their  claim    through  one  of 
their  candidates  for  the  highei  learn- 
ing.    Under  tbe  skilful  management 
of  Superintendent  John    F.    Bledsoe 
who  has  been  in  'diarge  of  the  school 
only  a  little  more  than  a  year  having 
succeeded  Mr.   George    C.    Morrison, 
in  May  1900,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
of  the  continued  development    of  the 
school.     Years    will    pass  before  the 
j)rofession  ceases  to  regret  the  loss  of 
the  late  Frederick    D.    Morrison  and 
Michael  Anagnos;  but    there  can  not 
be  a  doubt  in    either    case    that   both 
scliools  will  feel  the   thrill    of  the  in- 
fusion of  new  blood;   and   the  worthy 
successors    to  these    vetcjrans    of   the 
service     receive    a    welcome     to    the 
counsels    of    tlu;    Association    of    In- 
structors of  the  Blind  at  <»nce  worthy 
of  tlnMu  and  of  the  Association  itself. 
This  excellent   Report    is    valuabh- 
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litei'.-iturc!  in  iiiuiiy  respects;  and  as| 
is  often  the  case  in  reviewing  tliese 
documents,  I  have  reason  to  reiicret 
that  there  is  not  room  in  these 
columns  for  far  more  extended  cit- 
ation. I  take  the  liberty  of  transcrib 
miX  a  paraii'raph  on  the  subject  of 
Teachers'  I\Jeetiuj>s: 

"A     Teacliers'     Meetinjr    has  been  | 
oriifanized  which  meets  at  the  close  of 
each     week    to    discuss    the  partical 
questions    which    present  themselves 
for  consideration . 

"It^  has  not  been  onr  purpose  in 
These  meetmiJ^s  to  enter  into  theore- 
tical discuusion.  nor  to  attejnpt 
scientific  solutions  of  the  many  in 
terestinjr  problems  which  present 
themselves  in  connection  with  our 
work;  but  rather  by  exehanjro  of 
practH-al  ideas  and  suggestions  to 
aid  each  other  in  the  accomplishment 
of  the  object  for  which  the  School 
exists,  the  education  of  those  under 
our  care." 

There  is  another  para<i-raph  on  paire 
17  of  the  re[)oit  which  is  of  such 
sound  and  excellent  (quality  that  1 
ft;el  obhg-ed  to  reproduce  it  in  these 
columiis  but  I  shall  reserve  it  for  the 
next  issue.  It  discusses  thi^  speci- 
alization ot'  the  work  in  the  school  ro 
suit  the  evident  needs  of  the  pupil 
looking  to  his  best  preparation  for  a 
useful  life. 
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BLIND  DEPARTMENT. 


I  promised  myself  last  week  the 
pleasure  of  some  furtlier  quotations 
from  the  Report  of  the  Maryland 
School  for  the  Blind,  and  will  trans- 
fer to  these  columns  the  thoughtful 
paragraph  ou  the  subject  of  specializ- 
ing^: the  work  with  the  students  above 
the  g-rammar  schools  grades.  Our 
young  people  need  the  best  equip- 
ment we  can  give  them  for  the 
struggle  of  life.  They  have  a  kind 
of  right  to  all  the  fruits  of  the  best 
philosophy  that  can  be  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  matter  of  their  educa- 
tion. 

Even  among  seeing  children  the 
propriety  of  special  traniner  for  the 
X)roposed  life  work  is  recognized  and 
the  natural  bent  of  the  child  is  en 
cou raged.  If  so  how  much  more  im- 
portant for  our  people  with  a  handi- 
cap that  often  defeats  even  the  wisest 
plans.     The  paragraph  is  as  follows: 

"It  is  our  firm  belief  that  after 
passing  through  the  Grammar  School, 
the  pupils  should  specialize  along 
those  lines  toward  which  their  nat 
ural  talents  direct.  If  a  pupil  has 
talent  for  music,  let  the  major  part 
of    his    time  during  the  High  School 


])oi'i»)d,  and  lou<^ci'  if  uecessary,  be 
devoted  to  this  line  of  work,  if  he 
IS  less  talented  in  music,  and  has 
more  ability  alonj?  literary  lines,  let 
hiin  take  this  as  his  major  course  and 
if  possible,  enter  and  pass  through 
cjUejiCe.  On  the  other  hand,  if  speci- 
al promise  is  not  shown  along  either 
of  these  lines,  he  should.be  pushed 
along  the  lines  of  manual  work  and 
business.  However,  there  should 
not  be  over-specialization  in  the  work 
above  the  Grrammar  School.  Care 
should  be  taken  to  insure  a  balance 
of  character,  which  does  not  come  by 
too  great  specialization .  The  special 
music  student,  the  student  for  Col- 
lege, and  the  aspirant  for  business 
and  trade  lines  alike,  should  be  re- 
quired to  take  certain  culture  studies 
in  work  outside  of  his  own  special 
line,  tending  to  broaden  and  round, 
out  character  and  give  a  better  pre  I 
paration  for  life.  For  instance,  all 
pupils  as  near  as  possible,  should  be 
iu  the  chorus  classes,  the  special  in 
music  should  continue  certain  liter 
aiy  culture  studies  and  the  elements 
of  busine-s,  while  the  trades  students 
stiould  be  continued  iq  Euglish  and 
g.ven  special  training  along  business 

lllH'S. 

"At  present  we  have  two  such 
special  pupils,  one  has  passed  oft'  all 
except  one  year  of  t!ie  College  require- 
ments and  most  likely  will  enter  the 
Woman's  College  after  one  more 
year's  woric.  The  other  is  taking  a 
course  in  music  at  the  Peabody  and 
js  doing  good  work,  her  teacher  hav- 
ing said  recently  that  she  is  his  best 
pupil  in  theory." 

Our  good  friend.  Mrs,  Elkins,  sends 


the  writer  some  words  of  very  graci- 
ous eucouragement.  Among  other 
things  she  writes  hopefully  about  the 
daj'  when  the  department  will  have  a 
separate  home  and  an  administration, 
under  circumstances  that  will  develop 
it  m  numbers, efficiency  of  of  service, 
variety  of  work  and  the  elements 
that  make  for  the  fullest  equipment 
of  a  boy  or  girl  for  useful  service  in 
the  world  She  sympathizes  very 
practically  in  the  desire  of  having 
the  institution  represented  at  the  ap- 
proaching biennial  meeting  of  the 
American  Association  of  Instructors 
of  the  Blind  at  Indianapolis  July  "[-i- 
IG  prox. 

A  propos  of  this  meeting  should 
there  not  be  a  conference  of  Super- 
intendents of  the  schools  for  the  blind 
m  the  United  States,  who  are  by  Act 
of  Congress  ex-officio  Trustees  of  the 
American  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind,  or  rather  of  the  national  sub 
sidy  provided  to  promote  the  educa- 
tion of  the  blind  by  supplying  books 
&c.  in  raised  characters?  In  recent 
years  thi><  conference  which  used  to 
be  held  biennially  on  the  occasion  of 
the  meeting  of  the  Association,  has 
fallen  into  disuse,  and  a  small  meet- 
ing of  locall  trustees  has  taken  its 
place.  A  report  is  formally  made  to 
these  Trustees,  and  distributed  to  the 
Superintendents  of  the  Institutions. 
These  officers  have  a  grave  re- 
sponsibility in  the  matter,  and  there 
IS  a  question  at  least  whether  they 
can  abdicate  their  prerogative  as 
Trustees.  It  seems  to  me  high  time 
that  some  concerted  movement 
should  be  made  to  resume  that  whole- 
some, efficient  and  very  necessary 
control  which  has  gone  by  default 
for  a  number    of   years. 
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Li1i:)|(yl  B:ntire    Blind    School    Prop 
eity   ^IVill    Be    Pnrclmsea. 

It  ha^U^een  practically  decided  to  pur 
chase  the  entire  property  of  the  Marylanc 
School  for  the  3yjyj(i.jind  the  structures 
thereon  for  the  Polytechnic  Institute  in 
stend  of  a  portion  of  the  property,  whicl 
plau  the  committee  selected  for  the  pur 
pose  had  tinder  advisement. 

Yesterday  afternoon  Superlntendenj 
George  C.  Morrison,  of  the  school,  a 
companied  by  a  real  estate  agent,  call 
on  Mayor  Mahool  and  discussed  with  hi 
the  plan  of  the  School  Board  to  take  ov 
the  entire  property.  While  the  gentle 
men  did  not  commit  themselves.  It  is 
understood  that  the  entire  school  prop- 
erty can  be  acquired  for  about  $850,000. 
The  present  structures  are  said  to  ha^e 
cost  more  than  $200,000  to  erect.  They 
arc  said  to  be  in  such  condition  that  th^y 
could  be  made  available  for  the  Poly- 
technic's use  at  a  email  expense  and  nt 
the  same  time  could  be  enlarged  when- 
ever the  conditions  demanded.  There  is 
another  good  feature  in  connection  with 
the  purchase  of  the  entire  property;  +he 
city  could  dispose  of  part  of  the  ground 
for  the  purpose  of  erecting  dwellings.  It 
would  also  make  it  possible  to  have  Guil- 
ford avenue  and  Calvert  street  opened  as 
thoroughfares.  Enough  ground  could  be 
sold  so  that  $100,000  could  be  realized, 
thus  bringing  the  purchase  cost  down  to 
the  minimum. 
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yiL  Cliy  TO  BUY 
iOLE  mum  LOT 

Portion    Of    Property    Not 

Needed  By  Polytechnic 

Could  Be  Sold. 


The  advisability  of  the  city's  purchas- 
ing the  entire  tract  of  the  Maryland 
Sahftfli  mSmr  the  ^Ijj^,  on  North  avenue, 
as  a  site  for  the  Battimore  Polytechnic 
Institute,  with  a  view  of  thus  acquiring 
the  central  lot  for  the  school  and  later 
selling  off  several  of  the  other  portions, 
is  being  strongly  urged  by  persons  inter- 
ested in  the  future  of  the  institution  and 
also  by  several  real  estate  men  and 
builders. 

As  the  proposition  stands  at  present, 
should  the  city  select  the  small  west  lot, 
fronting  160  feet  on  North  avenue,  it 
would  mean  that  the  new  Polytechnic 
buildings  would  be  situated  on  a  more  or 
less  limited  site,  without  room  for  proper 
expansion,  and  it  could  only  serve  as  a 
temporary  site,  making  it  necessary  for 
another  change  in  10  or  15  years.  More- 
over, the  school  buildings  would  be  over- 
shadowed and  belittled  by  the  present 
high-terraced  large  central  lot,  whether 
that  is  retained  by  the  Blind  Asylum  or 
turned  over  to  another  institution.  As  i^ 
further  argument  against  this  lot,  it  is 
urged  that  its  occupation  by  the  school 
would  probably  result  in  the  failure  to 
open  Calvert  street  through  from  North 
avenue  to  Twentieth  street,,  for  which 
North  Baltimore  people  have  been  ask- 
ing for  some  time. 

Expense  An  Obstacle. 

On  the  other  hand,  while  the  large 
lot  Is  admittedly  the  better  situation 
for  the  new  School,  the  expense  of  the 
whole  lot  has  been  offered  as  an  ob- 
stacle  to   acquiring  It.    This   has  arisen 

I  largely  from  a  misunderstanding  of  the 
situation  of   the  grounds,    but   it   is  un- 

i  derstood  that   both   Mayor   J^Iahool   an* 


f  6bm^TOtIeF'!KoopeF"are"Tn  "layor"oT^" 
quiring  the  whole  site,  pfq^Hdea  this 
course  seems  to  be  eufflclentty  indorsed 
I  by  the  public.  The  central'-'lot  has  327 
I  feet  and  10  Inches  facing  on  North  ave- 
j  nue  and  Twentieth  street  and  runs  back 
between  these  streets  303  feet.  By  the 
sale  of  the  160  feet  on  the  extreme 
western  end  to  the  Playgrounds  Asso- 
ciation, which  wants  the  lot,  about  $50,- 
000  could  be  realized,  and  about  $35,000 
more  could  be  realized  by  the  sale  of 
Calvert  street  and  Guilford  avenue  to 
the  city  when  these  are  opened  through 
the  property.  At  the  extreme  eastern 
end  there  is  another  lot  which  with  a 
handsome  cottage  would  realize  at  least 
$30,000.  This  would  give  the  School 
Commissioners  a  good  sum  with  which 
to  improve  the  large  central  building 
and  to  add  new  buildings. 

Alumni  Against  Plan. 
Several  alumni,  however,  fear  that  the 
adoption  of  the  Blind  School  buildings 
would  forestall  the  chance  of  transform- 
ing the  Polytechnic  Institute  into  a 
State  institution  of  the  scope  outlined  in 
the  spring  by  Lieutenant  King,  principal 
of  the  Institute.  Lieutenant  King  advo- 
cated the  organization,  in  conjunction 
with  the  adoption  of  a  new  site  for  the 
school,  of  an  institution  of  the  magni- 
tude of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  supported  by  city  and  State, 
and  so  equipped  as  to  offer  to  its  stu- 
dents courses  similar  to  that  given  by 
the  Massachusetts  school.  The  Legis- 
lature, however,  adjourned  this  spring 
without  taking  up  this  suggestion.  Be- 
fore it  reconvenes  it  is  feared  that  thejj 
school  will  have  been  ensconced  in  thM 
Blind  School  buildings,  and  the  chan« 
of  adapting  these  buildings  to  the  neem 
of  a  State  Institution  would  be  slight# 
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MARYLAND  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND, 

Where  the  Blind  Children  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Are  Educated. 


In  the  year  1784  Valentin  Hauy,  while 
passing  a  cafe  on  one  of  the  streets  of 
I'aris,  had  the  miserable  condition  of  the 
;blind  forcefully  presented  to  him,  by  see- 
ing a  group  of  blind  musicians  playing  ill- 
tuned  instruments  for  the  amusement  of 
the  loungers. 

i  He  asked  himself  why  they  could  not 
be  educated  and  ^  set  himself  to  work  to 
answer  the  question.  It  was  not  long 
before  he  had  sufficiently  demonstrated 
the  fact  that  the  blind  could  be  educated, 
and  being  a  practical  printer  he  soon 
invented  embossed  printing  for  the  blind 
and  established  the  first  school  for  the 
blind  in  the  world,  which  became  the 
favorite  charity  of  royal  society  and  had 
the  patronage  of  the  king  himself. 

The  work  in  America  had  its  beginning 
in  1828.  when  the  Perkins  Institution  for 
the  Blind,  of  Massachusetts,  waS  founded 
in  Boston.  Four  years  later  similar  in- 
stitutions were  organized  in  New  York 
and  Philadelphia,  and  the  other  States 
followed  suit  from  year  to  year,  until  at 
the  present  time  the  education  of  the 
blind  is  .provided  for  in  every  State  of  the 
Union. 

,  The  pioneer  in  the  education  of  the 
blind  in  America  was  Dr.  Samuel  G. 
Howe,  the  first  director  of  the  Perkins 
Institution  at  Boston.  He  improved 
Hauy's  method  of  printing  and  other- 
wise brought  his  remarkable  genius  to 
bear  upon  the  problems  which  this  spe- 
cial phase  of  education  presented  and 
solved  them.  He  it  was  that  blazed  the 
way  in  the  eduction  of  the  deaf-blind, 
having  educated  Laura  Bridgman,  and 
the  methods  he  used  have  formed  the 
'basis  for  the  Instruction  that  has  been 
Imparted  to  so  many  of  these  doubly 
afflicted  children  of  silence  and  darkness, 
of  whom  Helen  Kellar  is  the  most  re- 
markable   example. 

The  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind  was 
founded  in  1853.  Since  its  organization 
between  six  and  seven  hundred  have  been 
instructed   within   its   walls.  ., 
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some  of  the  schools  in  other  States,  the 
worth  that  it  does  compares  most  fa- 
vorably with  that  accomplished  in  the 
schools  in  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and 
Boston.  The  school  has  ever  kept  pace 
with  the  march  of  modern  methods  in 
teaching.  The  course  of  study  as  outlined 
in  its  last  printed  catalogue  shows  that 
the  work  accomplished  by  the  pupils  from 
the  kindergarten  through  high  school 
compares  quite  favorably  with  the  work 
done  by  normal  children  in  the  regular 
public  schools.  Besides,  the  courses  in 
music  and  manual  training  far  surpass 
those  In  the  regular  schools. 

Pupils  who  show  special  aptitude  in 
music  are  given  every  opportunity  to 
become  finished  musicians,  and  may  take 
advantage  of  the  instruction  offered  by 
the  Peabody  Conservatory  of  Music. 

The  location  of  the  school,  at  220  East 
North  avenue,  Baltimore,  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  appropriate  for  edu- 
cational purposes  that  could  be  found 
anywhere. 

One  of  the  most  Important  features  in 
the  education  of  the  blind  is  physical 
training.  In  this  particular  this  school 
has  not  been  wanting.  A  graduate  (j^  the 
Emerson  School,  of  Boston,  is  employed, 
who  studies  the  individual  needs  of  each 
pupil. 

Within  recent  years  athletics  for  the 
blind  has  become  a  new  feature,  and"  the 
grounds  of  the  Maryland  School  for  the 
Blind  are  now  utilized  for  this  purpose. 
They  are  equipped  with  running  track 
and  other  outdoor  appliances  which  are 
conducive  to  the  healthful  exercise  of 
blind  children.  During  the  present  school 
year  an  Interstate  athletic  association  of 
schools  for  the  blind  was  organized,  and 
the  pupils  of  the  Maryland  School  for  the 
Blind  were  among  some  of  the  closest, 
competitors. 

The  Nev/  York  point  system  of  tangible 
reading  and  writing  is  employed.  All  the 
characters  are  constructed  on  a  base  two 
dots  high  by  three  dots  long.  The  letter 
that  appears  oftenest  in  the  printed  page 
is  represented  by  one  dot  in  the  lower 
line,  the  next  by  one  dot  In  the  upper 
line,  the  next  by  two  dots  horizontally, 
the  next  by  two  dots  in  the  upper  line, 
&c.,  in  the  order  of  most  frequent  recur- 
rence. 

There  is  more  literature  printed  In  this 
system  in  the  United  States,  it  being  al- 
most exclusively  emploj'ed  by  the  Ameri- 
can Printing  House  for  the  Blind  at  Lou- 
isville, Ky. 

A  recent  adaptation  of  the  method  of 
printing  employed  there,  which  will  en- 
able bocks  to  be  embossed  on  both  sides 
of  the  paper  at  one  revolution  of  the 
press,  is  likely  to  establish  this  svstem  of 
embossed  printing  on  so  firm  a  basis  as 
eventually    to    preclude    the    use    of    any 


other  system  by  the  blind  In  this  coun- 
try, If  not  in  the  world. 

Even  before  this  adaption  was  made, 
.this  system  was  acknowledged  to  be  the 
most  scientific  as  well  as  the  most  practi- 
cal of  all. 

After  the  purely  educational  features 
are  provided  for  in  the  scheme  of  educa- 
tion, attention  is  directed  along  the  line 
of  trades.  The  broom  shop  in  connection 
with  the  scliool  is  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful of  the  country.  About  fifteen 
blind  men  have  regular  employment,  and 
the  sales  during  the  past  year  amounted 
to    about    $15,000. 

Instruction  is  also  given  in  mattress- 
making,  chair-caning,  and  other  kinds  of 
handicraft  adapted  to  the  blind.  Nothing 
is  left  undone  that  can  ai^J  in  placing  the 
graduates  in  a  position  to  be  self-support- 
ing and  respected  citizens. 
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'Mnd  School  for  the  Blind  was 
in  1853.  Since  its  organization 
between  six  hundred  and  seven  hundred 
have  been  instructed  within  its  walls. 
While  this  school  is  not  as  large  as  some 
of  the  other  schools  of  the  United  States, 
the  work  it  does  compares  favorably  with 
that  accomplished  in  the  schools  of  Phila- 
delphia, New  York  and  Boston.  It  has 
always  kept  pace  with  the  modern  meth- 
ods of  teaching.  The  courses  in  music 
and  manual  training  are  exceptional. 

Pupils  who  show  aptitude  in  music  are 
given  every  opportunity  to  become  fin- 
ished musicians  and  may  take  advantage 
of  the  instruction-  offered  by  the  Peabody 
Conservatory  of  Music.  ^- 

The  location  of  the  school  at  220  East 
North  avenue,  Baltimore,  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  appropriate  for  educa- 
tional purposes  that  could  be  found  any- 
where. 

One  of  the  most  important  features  in 
the  education  of  the  blind  is  physical 
tralijing.  In  this  particular  this  school 
has  not  been  wanting.  A  graduate  of  the 
Emerson  School  of  Boston  is  employed, 
who  studies  the  individual  needs  of  each 
pupil.  ,  - 


f  Athletics  Provided. 

i  Within  recent  years  athletics  for  the 
•blind  has  become  a  new  feature,  and  th€ 
grounds  of  the  Maryland  School  for  th< 
Blind  are  now  utilized  for  this  purpose 
They  are  equipped  with  running:  tract 
and  other  outdoor  appliances  which  an 
conducive  to  the  healthful  exercise  o 
blind  children.  During-  the  present  schoo 
year  an  interstate  athletic  association  o 
schools  for  the  blind  was  organized,  anc 
the  pupils  of  the  Maryland  School  fo 
the  Blind  were  among  some  of  the  closes 
competitors. 

The  New  York  point  system  of  tangibl 
reading  and  writing  is  employed.  All  th' 
characters  are  constructed  on  a  base  tw( 
dots  high  by  three  dots  long.  The  lette 
that  appears  oftenest  in  the  printed  pag* 
is  represented  by  one  dot  in  the  lowei 
line,  the  next  by  one  dot  in  the  upper 
line,  the  next  by  two  dots  horizontally,  the 
next  by  two  dots  in  the  upper  line,  etc., 
in  the  order  of  most  frequent  recur- 
rence. 

There  is  more  literature  printed  in  this 
system  in  the  United  States,  it  being  al- 
most exclusively  employed  by  the  Amer- 
ican Printing  House  for  the  Blind  at 
Louisville,  Ky. 

Method   of   Printing. 

A  recent  adaptation  of  the  method  of 
printing  employed  there,  which  will  en- 
ab.a  books  to  be  embossed  on  both  sides 
of  the  paper  at  one  revolution  of  the 
press,  is  likely  to  establish  this  system  ot 
embossed  printing  on  so  fli*m  a  basis  as 
eventually  to  preclude  the  use  of  any 
other  system  by  the  blind  in  this  coun- 
try, if  not  in  the  world. 

Even  before  this  adaption  was  made, 
this  system  was  acknowledged  to  be  the 
most  scientific  as  well  as  the  most  practi- 
cal of  all. 

After  the  purely  educational  features 
are  provided  for  in  the  scheme  of  educa- 
tion, attention  is  directed  along  the  lino 
of  trades.  The  broom  shop  in  connection 
[with  the  school  is  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful of  the  country.  About  fifteen  blind 
men  have  regular  employment,  and  the 
saies  during  the  past  year  amounted  to 
about  $15,000. 

Instruction  is  also  given  in  mattress- 
jnaklng,  chair-caning  and  other  kinds  of 
handicraft  adapted  to  the  blind.  Nothing 
is  left  undone  that  can  aid  in  placing  the 
graduates  in  a  position  to  be  self-support- 
ing and  respected  citizens. 
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MARYLAND  SCHOOL  FOR  T 
Under  the  modern  methods  of  caring  for  and  teaching  the  blind  th 
engage  in  a  football  game,  a  game  above  all  others  ^^^'' f /.^^  ^°"^^^^  ^.t^if , 
the  local  school  has  had  a  football  team,  and  the  result  of  its  games  this 
There  will  be  a  practice  game  today  between  the  i-^gujar  team  and  a  team 
school  which  averages  not  over  110  pounds.  Later  in  the  season  it  is  < 
delphia,  which  also  has  a  team. 


VIPOSED  OF  BLIND  BOYS 


HE  B  LIND  FOOTBALL  TEAM 

ey  have  been  taught  to  do  wonderful  things,  but  none  so  wonderful  as  to 
pected  that  the  ability  to  see  would  be  needed.  This  is  the  first  year  that 
^^ear  is  being  looked  forward  to  with  interest  by  the  corps  of  teachers, 
of  scrubs,  but  the  boys  are  anxious  to  meet  a  team  from  some  academy  or 
expected  that  a  game  will  be  arranged  with  a  school  for  the  blind  in  Phila- 
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Maryland  School  Pupils  Give 
Fine  Bfograni. 

o/*!!Wnir.vlancl  School  for  the 
oAcert  last  nigrht  in  the 
of  the  instltiitlon,  North 
avenues.  The  music  rendered 
'of  the  highest  class,  by  standard 
>sers,  and  it  was  rendered  iu  a 
mhnner  that  would  do  credit  to  any 
musician.  The  lost  sense  of  sight  did  not 
seem  in  any  way  to  lessen  the  quality  of 
the  exectition. 

To  play  the  pipe  organ,  handle  stops, 
use  two  manuals,  and  the  foot  pedals  with- 
out being  able  to  se'te,  is  not  exactly  a 
thing  of  ease,  but  Miss  Mai*j'  Weiglo,  not 
more  than  IG  years  of  age.  accomplished 
this  and  did  it  playing  Antoine-Eduard 
Batiste's  offertory  in  A  flat.  On  the  vio- 
lin, Elmer  Vogts,  who  has  shown  such] 
talents  that  he  has  been  given  a  coursd 
at  the  Peabody  Conservatory  of  MuslcJ 
did  some  clever  work,  playing  with  anil 
juatjou  E.   Mly aarski's  Mazurka.  I 
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FAVORS  BLIND  ASYLUM  LOT 


Harlem     AssociajUon     Also    Opposes 
Tracks  OnjfLigrlit  Street. 

By  an  almost  tpanimous  Vote  the  Har- 
lem ImproTem^tpA.ssociation,  at  a  meeting 
last  nipht  at>CT|tgett's  Hall,  indorsed  the 
propositi|>];i'%6  purchase  the  entire  lot  and 
buildi^i?:^  of  the  Maryland  School  for  the 
BMdW, ''North  avenue,  as  a  site  for  the^ro- 
dbs^  Polytechnic  Institute  With  the  un- 
oerstanding  that  the  proposition  Includes 
the  remodeling  of  the  buildings  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  institute,  the  secretary  was  In- 
structed to  inform  the  School  Board  of 
the  association's  action 

Severe  criticism  was  made  of  the  plan  to 
put  tracks  on  Light  street,  and  a  unani 
mous  vote  was  recorded  against  the  scheme. 
Equally  caustic  comm(?nts  were  made  on 
the  stand  taken  by  the  Health  and  Water 
Departments  on  the  subject  of  Peck'8,  or 
Gwynn's,  run,  at  the  extreme  western  and 
northwestern  city  limits.  The  members 
complained  to  the  two  bureaus  of  the  un- 
healthy condition  of  the  stream  and  its 
feeders,  draining  nearly  4,000  houses  In  the 
neighborhood,  but  the  department  said  they. 


[had  no  power  to  remedy  the  condition 
without  a  special  ordinance.  The  senti- 
ment of  the  members  was  for  securing  the 
passage  of  such  an  ordinance  at  the  earli- 
est date.    . 

The  members  were  infornaed  that  through 
the  efforts  of  the  association  an  additional 
appropriation  of  $56,000  had  been  secured 
for  the  new  school  at  Payson  and  Mulberry 
streets.  This  makes  the  total  sum  for  the 
buildingof  $120,000  and  insures  the  erection 
of  a  modern  24-room  structure.  It  was 
also  said  that  $17,300  had  been  obtained 
for  paving  Fremont  avenue,  between  Lex- 
ington and  Baltimore  streets. 

A  committee  of  10  was ,  appointed  in 
charge  of  the  arrangements  for  the  organi- 
zation's annual  banquet.  It  will  be  held 
at  the  Hotel  Rennert  early  in  February, 
and  the  Governor,  Mayor  and  other  public^ 
officials  are  expected  to  attend.  / 


HITCH  IN  POLYTECHNIC  DEAL 

Margin   Of  975,000  BetTreen  Prices 
Asked   And   Offered.  , 

[  "There  is  a  margin  of  $75,000  between 
'the  price  offered  by  the  special  committee 
of  the  School  Board  and  the  representatives 
of  the  Blind  Asylum,"  said  Mr.  John  E. 
Semmes,  president  of  the  board,  yesterday 
afternoon,  referring  to  the  proposed  site  for 
the  new  Polytechnic  Institute.  Mr.  Semmes 
said  he  had  received  no  official  notice  from 
the  special  committee  composed  of  Messrs. 
Hooper,  George  A.  Solter  and  Robert  H. 
Rother,  but  he  understood  that  the  question 
of  the  price  was  causing  the  delay  in  the 
report  of  the  commitee. 

I  "I  hope  it  will  be  prepared  to  submit 
something  definite  at  the  next  meeting  of 
^he  board,"  Mr.  Semmes  went  on.  "Already 
Bt  has  made  a  careful  Inspection  of  the 
property,  and  I  understand  that  the  opinion 
is  unanimous  that  the  buildings  can  be  so 
altered  that  they  will  make  -suitable  quar- 
ters for  the  school  for  some  years  to  come." 
In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Semmes  If  the  prop- 
erty can  be  bought  at  a  reasonable  figure 
it  will  be  a  good  investment  for  the  city. 
He  says  the  property  is  undoubtedly  val- 
uable owing  to  its  beautiful  location,  and 
that  it  is  an  Ideal,  site  for  the  school.        ^ 
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NATIONAL  CHARITY. 

CONGRESS  is  called  upon  an- 
nually to  provide  for  the 
necessities  of  various  eleemos- 
ynary institutions  belonging  to  the 
federal  government,  and  the  pres- 
ent conditions  of  these  hospitals 
/and  schools  is  of  interest  to  all  con- 
^nected  with  educational  and  phil- 
anthropic work. 

The  latest  reports  show  that 
there  were  in  the  government  hos- 
pital for  the  insane  on  June  30, 
1908,  2733  patients,  an  increase  of 
137  over  the  preceding  year;  the 
daily  average  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1908,  was  2664,  an 
increase  of  95  over  1907.  During 
phe  year  there  were  admitted  643 
patients,  an  increase  of  24  over  the 
previous  year,  making  a  total  of 
3239  patients  under  treatment  dur- 
ing the  year.  Of  the  total  number 
admitted,  342  were  from  civil  life 
and  301  from  the  army,  the  navy, 
and  the  public  health  and  marine- 
hospital  service. 

The  problem  of  the  future  expan- 
sion of  the  hospital  must  soon  re-i 
ceive  consideration.  In  1900,  when 
the  preliminary  appropriation  was 
made  for  plans  for  an  extension  to 
the  hospital  to  accommodate  1000 
additional  patients,  the  number  of 
persons  under  treatment  in  the  in- 
stitution was  2076;  and  in  his  an- 
nual report  for  that  year  the  super- 
intendent stated  that  the  institu- 
tion as  it  then  existed  would  ac-- 
commodate  comfortably  not  ex- 
ceeding 1600  patients,  with  the  nec- 
essary employes. 

The     1000     additional     beds     for 


Swhich  the  extension  was  built  are 
now  occupied,  and  within  the  past 
few  months  it  has  been  necessarj- 
to  put  additional  beds  in  other 
quarters  of  the  hospital.  The  super- 
intendent estimates  that  100  acres 
more  land  are  required  for  the 
hospital. 

The  number  of  patients  treated  in 
the  Freedmen's  hospital  during  the 
year  v/as  2823,  of  whom  1964  were 
residents  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  859  were  admitted  from  various 
states.  The  number  discharged  was 
2692,  of  whom  1624  recovered,  632 
were  improved,  113  were  unim- 
proved, 36  were  not  treated,  and  287 
died.  The  number  remaining  in  the 
hospital  at  the  close  of  the  year  wai 
131.  The  greatest  increase  in  the' 
work  was  in  the  surgical  depart- 
ment, where  1005  operations  were 
performed.  In  the  out-patient  de- 
partment 5019  persons  were  treated. 

The  new  Freedmen's  hospital 
building  was  completed  in  February 
of  1908,  and  129  patients  were  trans- 
ferred thereto  on  Feb  26. 

Tlie  hospital  is  now  in  a  position 
to  receive  pay  patients;  at  present, 
however,  the  law  makes  no  pro- 
vision therefor.  The  enactment  of 
legislation  authorizing  the  admission 
of  persons  who  are  able  to  pay  for 
treatment  would  inure  to  the  ben- 
efit both  of  the  institution  and  of  a 
class  of  patients  who  do  not  receive 
treatment  there  under  present  con- 
dition's. 
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In  the  Howard  university  the  num- 
ber of  students  in  attendance  dur- 
ing the  year  aggregated  1091,  who 
came  from  34  states  and  territories, 
from  Porto  Rico,  and  from  the  fol- 
lowing foreign  countries:  Africa, 
British  West  Indies,  Canada,  Re- 
^public  of  Panama,  South  America^ 
Santo  Domingo,  Haiti,  West  Indies, 
'and  India.     Of  these  128  graduated 


from  the  several  departmetits  of  the 
university. 

The  completion  of  the  new  Freed- 
mon's  hospital,  built  by  the  governmen 
on  a  tract  of  land  adjoining  the  insti- 
tution, aggregating  11  acres,  leasee 
from  the  Howard  university  for  th( 
purpose,  will  give  the  school  o 
medicine  exceptionally  fine  clinica 
facilities. 

At  the  Columbia  institution  for  tin 
deaf  and  dumb  the  number  of  stu 
dents  and  pupils  remaining  in  the  In 
stitution  July  1,  1907.  was  115;  ad 
mitted  during  the  year,  39;  sine 
Edmitted,  42;  total,  196,  of  whicl 
113  were  males  and  83  females.  O 
these,  140  have  been  in  the  col 
ilegiate  department,  representing  3r 
states,  the  District  of  Columbia 
Canada  and  Scotland,  and  of  the  5( 
in  the  primary  department,  38  wen 
admitted  as  be-neficiaries  of  the  Dis 
trict  of  Columbia.  During  the  fisca 
year  28  were  discharged  from  the  in- 
stitution by  graduation  and  other 
wise. 


In  addition  to  the  above  institu 
l!ons  the  federal  government  look.' 
after  the  interests  of  the  Marylanc 
school  for  the  blind,  the  inmates 
coming  from  the  District  of  Colum 
bia,  and  also  the  blind  children  o 
jEll  persons  in  the  military  and  nava 
service  of  the  United  States.  Th( 
1  government  also  cares  for  found 
iinfjs  ill  the  Washington  hospital. 
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rder  of  Board  of  ChariBes  Neces- 


sary at  Maryland  School, 
fiat  hereafter  no^c^ildren  in  the  Mary- 
land aftshool  fo^  i|^n^  Blind  be  accepted 
as  puiliO'  ch^r|p|^n  the  District  unless 
ley  have  ,bG«ri*tidmitted  or  retained  on 
le  written  AOi^er  of  the  board  of  chari- 
les,  is  the  Recommendation  of  tlie  ^board 
ibmitted  to  the  District  Commissioners 
»nd  approved  by  Commissioner  Macfar- 
ind. 

An  Investigation  of  the  indigencj'-  of 
Shildren  from  the  District  in  the  Mary- 
land School  for  the  Blind  was  under- 
taken by  the  board  of  charities  because 
it  has  recently  taken  over  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  the  authority  to 
contract  for  the  care  of  children  from  the 
District   placed   m  the   school. 

Out  of  the  twenty-five  children  whose 
cases  were  investigated  the  board  re- 
poi*ted  that  four  have  families  or  friends 
who  are  amply  able  to  pay  for  their  edu- 
cation and  care.  It  is  recommended  that 
the  District  cease  to  pay  lor  their  care 
after  March  31,  the  end  of  the  present 
quarter. 


THE  COLORADO  INDEX. 


MARCH  5,  1909. 


The  papers  report  the  sale  of  the  property  of  the 
Maryland  School  for  the  Blind  on  North  Ave.,  Balti- 
more, to  the  Polytechnic  Schoolof  Baltimore  for  $345, 
000.  The  Polytechnic  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the 
acquirement  of  this  property.  The  site  is  a  very  com- 
manding one  overlooking  the  city,  fronting  on  a  very 
broad  avenue  and  in  close  connection  with  main  car 
lines. 

Just  where  the  School  for  the  Blind  will  locate 
seems  not  to  be  fully  determined  though  it  was  ex- 
pected that  it  would  be  on  the  large  estate  recently 
purchased  at  Parkville  where  buildings  for  the  Colored 
Deaf  and  Blind  have  already  been  erected. 


Needless  to  say  that  with  the  proceeds  of  the  sale, 
the  Directors  will  be  able  to  put  up  model  buildings 
and  equip  the  school  with  everythir>g  required  for  a 
first  class  institution. 

The  school  has  an  able  directorate  made  up 
of  practical  business  men  with  large  interest-s  who  are 
alive  to  the  situation,  and  has  in  Mr.  Bledsoe  an  up- 
to-date  superintendent. — Maryland  Bulletin. 

This  is  undoubtedly  a  good  move  for  the  school 
as  the  present  site  is  entirely  too  small  for  a  modern 
school  for  the  blind  w^here  oi/t-door  play  grounds  are 
considered  almost  as  essential  as  school -rooms. 
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Musicale 

The    musical 
School  for  the 
night  in  t: 
Myers, 


At  Blind  Asj^m. 

faculty  o|ggii^ ""Maryland 
Will  give  a  recital  to- 
hall.  Mr.  Francis  C. 
1    play    a    prelude,    a 


polonaise  by  Chopin,  three 
^sitions  by  Grieg  and  Moszkowski's 
in  E  major. 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Brochau  will  sing  two 
groups  of  songs,  including  four  old  Scotch 
and  English  songs.  Miss  Anne  Rothwell 
Stewart  will  be  the  reader  and  Mr.  Georj 
Siemonn  the  accompanist. 


Ba.lfuvw<7-re.  f   VVttfL.,    VteiA/^S- 


EAGER  FOR  OPENING  I 
OF  CALVERT  STREET 

Residents  Want  Itf  Cut  Through  If 
Blind  Institrfnon  Is  Bought 
/^bifcrolytechnic. 

.  with  the|1|p repress  that  is  being  made 
in  the  City  ^Council  toward  the  passage 
[of  the  ordinance  authorizing-  the  pur- 
: chase  of  tlie  Maryland  Scliool  for  the 
Bliait' property  for  the  Polytechnic  Insti- 
ttute,  residents  in  the  vicinity  of  the  pro- 


liiii  iiiiii  jsflPsnaHBHwsQi^i 


posed   institute   are   Sfbneefiied  over  t 
fate    of    Calvert    street    north    of    Nort 
avenue. 

The  liope  is  lield  by  many  that  with  the' 
improvement  of  the  lot  for  the  Polytech- 
nic the  city  will  cut  through  Calvert 
street,  and  thus  provide  a  straight  thor- 
oughfare from  the  harbor  to  Peabody 
Heights.  Calvert  street,  they  contend. 
is  one  of  tlie  most  level  streets  traversing 
the  city  in  this  direction,  and  would  fur- 
nisli  ail  excellent  channel  for  north  and 
south  bound  traffic.  j 

As  yet  the  School  Board  has  not  taken 
up  the  question  of  opening  the  street] 
and  President  Semms  of  the  Board  ex* 
pressed  a  fervent  wish  today  that  th^ 
subject  be  not  pushed.    He  said: 

'I  think  the  opening  would  hurt  th^ 
property  we  are  buying,  though  I  could 
be  reconciled  to  the  construction  oi 
winding  roadways  through  the  site."     J 


Ba-ltuvwo-re,    VvVcL  .  ,  Wexxrs 
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BLIND  ONES  MOVE 

'O  N.  CHARLES  ST. 


Maryland   School  Secures  Tempo- 
rary Quarters  In  Fashionable 
A    Sectk)n  Of  The  City. 


Ttiei|I^xMi(j 
'hos«V^|Wg 
Ite    (felvert    sti 


id    School    for    the    Blind. 
wnos«»unj[Plig  on   North   avenue,  oppo-, 
site    (felvert    street,    has    been   acquiiei.' 
by  the  city  for  the  Polytechnic  Institute/ 
has  leased  the  houses  at  1203  to  1223 North 
Charles    street    for    a    temporarj-    home. 
Aftei'  alterations  and  improvements  have 
been   made   and   school   r6oms   fitted  out; 
the   school   will    movp   into   its   quarters. 
The   foundation    for  the      Blind   School's 
neTv    home,   on    Taylor   avenue,    between 
Belair    and    Harford    roads,    at    Overlea, 
^will  soon  be  laid.    It  is  expected  that  tlie 
milding  will   not   be   completed   for  two 
rears. 
The    Polytechnic    will    move    into    the 
Torth-avenue   building   in    time   to   open 
le  next  school  term  in  September. 
iAs    a    farewell    to    their    old    quarters, 
le   patronesses  and   honorary  members 
the  Associated  Blind  Women  of  Mary- 
r&nd  will  unite  with  the  members  of  that 
organization    and    giie    a    lawn    fete    on 
May   24.     The   proceeds   will    be   devoted 
to  the  $50,000  fund    which  the  blind  are 
raising  for  the  benefit  of  the  workshop^ 


Vlllfbe 


Bliwil  gchool  Property  Deed. 

The  deed  to  the  Blind  School  property, 
on  North  aventie,  jflm^delivered  to  City 
Comptrolle|  jairtwF  yesterday  afternoon 
lAarD^artment  and  the  first 
on  account  of  the  transaction 
made  this  morning,  when  the 
Comptroller  will  give  the  trustees  of  the 
school  a  check  for  $45,000.  All  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  a  clear  title  were  removed 
yesterday,  when  the  trustees  of  the 
school  met  in  special  session  and  passed 
a  resolution  waiving  the  "vendor's  lien 
right"  in  the  transfer  of  the  property, 
ale  Polytechnic  Institute  is  to  be  jit 
^ted  on  the  property,  and  about  $9^^ 
will  be  spent  this  summer  and 
uaklug  necessary  alterations 
iresent   buildings. 


>d   im   in 
JT     the 
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OLD  MILESTONE  RECOVERED 


City   Librarian   Finds   One   In   Blind 
^^^^^  Scho^    Stable.  * 

'^e  vcoll^tipn  fof  curios,  mementoes, 
relics /Ad-4a^l 4s  exhibited  in  the  city 
library  of  the  City  Hall  and  in  the  corrl^ 
dors  received  a  valuable  addition  yesterday. 
■  City  Librarian  Coyle  heard  there  was  a 
peculiar  stone  in  the  stable  of  the  old 
Maryland  School  for  the  Blind,  otTTTorth* 
avenue. 

He  at  once  went  out  to  inspect  it  and 
found  it  to  be  the  old  boundary  stone, 
which  marked  the  point  from  which  the 
northern  boundary  of  Baltimore  should  be 
surveyed  to  the  east  and  west  in  181?. 
This  stone  marked  a  point  a  mile  and  a 
half  due  north  of  Baltimore  and  Calvert 
streets.  From  this  point  the  old  precinct 
commissioners  bad  a  line  serveyed  due  east 
and  west,  parallel  to  Baltimore  street,  and 
this  constituted  for  many  years  the  north- 
ern boundary  of  the  city.  It  was  called 
Boundary  avenue  until  a  few  years  ago 
and  is  now  North  avenue. 

The  stone  resembles  an  old  tombstone. 
It  is  marked  as  follows,  though  some  of  the 
names  have  been  obscured  by  time  : 

Termination  of  a  line  one  mile  and  a  half  due 
north  of  the  comer  of  Baltimore  and  Calvert  streets.! 


Surrered  under  the  act  to  «iltrKe  the  bousduies  al 

Baltimore.  181T. 

Jehu  Bouldin, 

Surreyor. 

John  E.  Howard. 

George  Winchester, 

Wmiam  Pattison, 

James  Mosher, 

William  Gibson, 

William  McMechen, 

William  Lonnan. 

John  Hillen, 

Solomon  Etting, 

Joseph  Townsend, 

George  Warner, 

Henry  Thompson, 

Owen  Dorsey, 

Commissioners.    ^ 
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Ivperlntendent  l^e, 
Inspectapn 


■  FVom 

DiKJsbe,  superintendent  of 
;hool  for  the  Blind,  has  re- 
I  extended  tour  through  the 
lere  he  inspected  buildings  of 
Bctools  for  the  deaf  and  blind,  and  also  in- 
idustrial  schools,  for  the  purpose  of  gather- 
ing data  to  be  used  In  constructing  the  new 
-plan  of  the  school. 

The  school  is  to  be  near  Overlea.  The 
Rite  comprises  about  02  acres  of  land  ad- 
joining and  just  north  of  that  suburb.  The 
land  Is  high  and  commands  a  beautiful 
•view  of  the  river  and  bay  to  the  southeast. 

Recently,  when  the  site  was  inspected  by 
the  board  of  directors,  it  was  the  unani- 
mous opinion  of  all  that  a  more  desirable 
situation  could  not  be  secured  within  any 
reasonable  distance  of  the  city. 

When  an  oflfer  was  made  by  the  city  to 
"buy  the  North  avenue  property  the  directors 
felt  that  it  was  a  good  opportunity  to  re- 
build the  school  on  modern  lines  in  the 
country,  where  the  environments  would  be 
more  conducive  to  the  natural  development 
of  its  pupils. 

A  thorough  study  of  the  plants  of  other 
schools  is  being  made,  especially  those 
that  are  built  on  the  cottage  plan. 

On  his  tour  Mr.  Bledsoe  inspected  schools 
in  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Indiana.  Illinois.  Min-- 
nesota.  Washington,  Oregon,  California, 
Utah,  Colorado  and  other  States. 

He  expects  to  take  another  trip  soon 
through  New  York. 

The  colored  department  of  the  new  school 
will  be  about  one-third  of  a  mile  from  the 
other  property  and  at  the  opposite  end  ol 
the  tract.  ■ 

Mr.  Bledsoe  and  his  family  are  spendinl 
the  summer  at  one  of  the  cottaces  on  tlJ 
*■ — —  »it«  of  the  KcbooL  jj 
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The  city  having, 

^ughLihe  are«uai%j 

by  4>Olar^a/ll^ 

site  tfK.^n%w  mm 


IE:  POLiYTECHNIC 

(\  scdooL. 

y  The  city  having,  lit  a  cost  of  $340,000, 
^'orth  avenue  occupied 
lool  for  the  Blind  as 
l^fPl'^pyfechnic 
Institute,  it  is  proposed  by  some  members 
of  the  School  Board  to  sell  the  recently 
purchased  site  for  building  lots  and  use 
the  Center  Market  buildings  for  the  Poly- 
technic school.  It  is  urged  that  it  will  cost 
a  large  sum  to  modify  the  North  avenue 
buildings  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make 
them  suitable  for  a  technical  school,  and 
this  expense  should  be  saved.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  conceded  that  $100,000  would  be 
required  to  remodel  the  Center  Market 
buildings  to  adapt  them  to  the  proposed 
purpose. 

To  this  proposal  there  are  many  obvious 
objections.  It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon 
the  absurdity  of  the  city's  buying  an  ideal 
site  for  a  polytechnic  school,  and  then  go- 
ing Into  the  real  estate  business,  selling  oflf 
its  land  for  building  lots  and  substituting 
an  inferior  site  for  a  good  one.  Add  that 
the  Center  Market  site  cannot  compare 
with  the  Blind  Asylum  site  for  bealthful- 
ness^and  adap-^tion  to  the  purposes  of  the 
school.  It  is  In  a  noisy  business  quarter, 
subject  to  the  odors  of  the  basin,  and  lack- 
ing the  fresh  air  and  high  elevation  of  the 
Blind  Asylum  property.  Nor  is  it  the  cen- 
ter of  the  city's  population — much  less 
will  it  be  near  the  center  of  the  city  when 
it  shall  have  expanded,  as  it  inevitably 
will,  toward  the  north  and  northwest. 

A  capital  objection  to  the  Center  Market 
buildings  site,  moreover,  is  the  fact  that  it 
is  of  small  area  and  does  not  admit  of  ex- 
pansion. We  are  building  for  the  future, 
and  do  not  wish  to  hobble  the  Polytechnic 
at  the  outset  by  giving  It  a  location  which 
will  prevent  its  development.  Property 
could  be  bought,  it  is  true,  In  the  vicinity 
of  Center  Market,  but  it  would  be  enor- 
mously expensive  property,  and  It  is  this 
very  item  of  expense  that  the  advocates  of 
the  Center  Market  are  supposed  to  have  in 
mind.  If  the  Polytechnic  is  to  be  expanded,, 
as  Its  friends  hope,  into  a  great  engineer- 
ing school,  comparable  with  the  Boston 
"Tech,"  Cornell,  etc.,  ample  space  must  be 


had  for  buildings  hereafter  needed,  and 
such  space  the  Blind  Asylum  site  affords 
without  further  outlay,  while  the  Center 
Market  site  does  not. 

^t  present  the  so-called  Polytechnic  ini 
only  a  manual  training,  or  preparatory, 
school.  It  offers  some  of  the  features  of  a 
technical  curriculum,  but  nothing  that  en- 
titles it  to  the  name  of  an  engineering 
school.  It  is  the  general  desire  that,  through 
the  aid  of  the  State,  it  shall  be  devel- 
oped, by  Increase  of  plant  and  staff,  into 
a  real  engineering  college,  capable  of  giving 
first-class  courses  in  civil,  electrical, 
mechanical,  marine  and  mining  engineer- 
ing, so  that  the  youth  of  Maryland  shall 
not  need  to  go  elsewhere  for  such  courses. 
The  vicinity  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity, with  a  magnificent  reputation  for 
scholarship  and  culture,  will  be  a  factor 
contributory  to  its  success,  helping  to 
create  an  atmosphere  favorable  to  technical 
studies,  but  relations  closer  than  those 
created  by  mere  neighborhood  cannot  bei 
contemplated  by  the  real  friends  of  the 
Polytechnic.  The  project  of  consolidating 
the  Boston  "Tech"  with  Harvard,  long  un- 
der  consideration,  has  been  finally  aban- , 
doned,  for  the  reason  that  a  technical^ 
school  has  its  own  reason  for  existence, 
and  flourishes  best  in  complete  independ- 
ence. The  "academic"  and  the  engineering 
pose  of  mind  differ  greatly,  and  the  latter 
cannot,  it  is  thought,  but  be  prejudiced  by 
subordination  to  the  former.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  what  is  wanted  is  a  virile,  independ-j 
ent,  expanded  school  of  technology,  as  goodi 
as  the  best,  and  this  cannot  be  built  up  on 
the  contracted  and  inconvenient  site  of 
Center  Market.  .^ 


lis 'Give  r81T?erU' 

lP«Bf*Tn-e  sea  sou  by   the 

irylaud    School    for    the 

Thursday    afteuuoon   in 

:.  -,   'i  licater.    North   Charles   street. 

.    Me     tiileut  v^nd  ^neeuracy     were 

-Kr  i^^'  students  in   renderin;^  some 

tht    -Most   diflicult  aud   complex  selec- 

Ltions  frotu  Grie;,',  Schubert,  Chopin,  Schu« 


rmaun,  CVnwen,  Vieuxteuips,  Mozart,  Saint- 
'gaens  aud  other  noted  composers.  The 
program  inchided  12  numliers,  of  wliich 
five  were  for  the  piano,  two  for  the  vio- 
lin and  five  were  vocal  selections. 
'  Mr.  John  F.  Bledsoe,  superintendent  of 
I'the  s<'hool.  spoke  at  lensth  on  the  po.s* 
Isihilities  of  the  work,  aud  earnestly  asked 
tthe  co-operation  and  support  of  the  public 
to   further   its   developinwit. . 
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olytechnic    Building. 

Imn.ffiug    the    old    School 
lind    Iniilduij;,    on   North  avenue, 

wifflfe  started  in  a  few  days.  The 
s'  hedt'Ie  of  changes  has  been  approved  by 
the  Scliocl  I^oard's  committee  on  increased 
ju(x.u:iu<;dations.  of  Avjiidi  ex-Mayor 
Alcaeus  Hooper  is  the  chairman,  and  it 
has  Ikmmi  sent  to  Building  Inspector  Pres- 
tcu.  who  is  to  ^uperi^lteml  tiie  work.  The 
^  iiedule  was  forwarded  to  the  architects 
ill  »nce  by  Mr.  Preston,  and  they  were 
f.sked  to  prepare  plaus  for  the  alterti- 
tious.; 
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GOVERNOR'S  STAND 
FO^JTNOMIES 

Old-timers  Aghast  at  Cut  in  Small 

Things,  as  Well  as  Big  Items 

in  Appropriation  Bills. 


STRIKING  CHARACTERISTICS 

OF  PRESENT  EXECUTIVE 


Undercurrent  of  Opposition  Which 

May  Lessen  His  Influence 

on  Legislation. 


Annapolis,  Md.,  .lanunrj  12. — [Special!  — 
Old-time  politit-aus  who  have  l>eeii  kuock- 
iug  around  the  legislature  for  lo,  these 
many  years,  and  Avho  are  familiar  with 
the  ins  and  outs  of  administration,  are 
wondering  how  much  success  awaits  Gov- 
;  ernor  Crothers  in  his  campaign  for  econ- 
■  omy.  There  are  economies  and  economies. 
There  is  such  a  tiling  as  stopping  the 
flow  of  cider  at  the  spigot,  while  the  buug- 
hole  in  an  outlet  for  a  far  more  copious ' 
stream.  The  old-timers  are  wondering 
I  whether  the  Governor  will  turn  off  the 
spigot,  but  let  the  bungholc  remain  ope)i. 
There  is  not  much  likelihood  that  he  will 
do  this,  for  ho  is  the  only  Governor  who 
has  had  the  hardihood  to  avail  himself 
of  the  amendment  to  the'  constitution 
adopted  nearly  twenty  years  ago.  under 
which  items  can  be  slashed  from  the 
general  appropriation  bills  by  the  execu- 
j'tlve   veto. 

Two  years  ago,  after  the  general  as- 
sembly had  adjourned  and  without  con- 
sulting members  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  and  the  House  com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  "Cleans,  winch  have 
drafted  the  appropriation  bills,  the  Gov- 
ernor got  busy  an  dafter  he  had  laid 
aside  his  veto  pen,  there  Avas  a  cut  of 
$4.jO,0(H>  with  bills.  If  he  had  the  nerve 
two  years  ago  to  plug  up  the  bnnghole 
he  will  be  pretty  apt  to  have  so  much 
nerve   again    this    year. 


If    the    bill    iutrodureil    In    tlip    Senate 

Inst  iil^'ht  by  Mr.  Crothers  of  Cecil,  ahol- 
ishinR  continuiiij,'  upproiji-iations,  becomes 
:i  Inw  the  Governor  will  have  j?reat  op- 
povtuuities  to  cut  deep  into  the  pork 
barrel.  That  bill  is  poinji  to  be  most  bit- 
terly fouRht.  especially  in  the  Senate,  as 
it  strikes  the  root  of  the  support  of  long 
estal>llshed  state  institutions  which  for  a 
j:eueration  or  more  have  been  accustomed 
to  receive  annual  appropriations  under 
general  statutes  and  without  resort  to  a 
lii^ht,  every  session  for  state  aid.  Thus 
the^Bliiifi|^^|iyj|m|^  several  colleges  and 
ehaffffnie  instminons,  which  have  reg- 
ulijrly  received  their  treasury  checks,  will 
have  to  send  representatives  to  Annapolis, 
and  put  in  their  pleas  for  appropriations, 
for  the  appropriations  whlcli  have  hither- 
to gone  to  them  without  effort,  will  now 
appear  as  separate  items  on  the  omnibus 
appropriation  bills.  By  abolishing  these 
continuing  appropriations  the  Governor 
believes  that,  not  only  will  he  be  able 
to  ascertain  the  lump  sum  of  the  ap- 
propriations, but  he  will  also  have  a  wid- 
er range  for  the  exercise  of  his  veto 
power. 

The  question  raised  by  old  timers,  how- 
ever, is  whether  the  Governor's  economy 
may  not  amount  to  parsimony.  Then 
comes  the  other  question,  whether  his 
economy,  if  carried  to  the  limit,  as  he 
is  now  carrying  it,  and  which  is  resulting 
in  saving  in  little  things,  may  not  later  I 
jeopardize  his  ambition  to  accomplish 
big  things.  Last  night,  acting  under  in- 
structions of  a  year's  standing,  >j[iss  Sha- 
fer  the  librarian,  who  Is  the  Governor's 
cousin,  sent  each  Senator  and  each  Del^ 
gate  a  small  desk  pad,  half  a  dozen  en- 
velopes, as  many  sheets  of  paper,  a  penny 
pencil  pad,  one  pen  holder,  two  pen 
points,  one  glass  inkstand  and  one  bottle 
of  ink  for  the  whole  Senate.  In  marked 
contrast  with  this  scant  supply  was  the 
big  armful  of  stationery  and  of  other 
things  which  members  have  heretofore 
beein  *  accustomed  to  neceive.  It  was 
humorously  suggested  that  the  librarian 
might  have  sent  a  mici'oscope  in  order 
to  find  the  meager  pile  of  supplies  on 
their    desks.  \ 


Will  economy  carried  to  this  limit  firm- 
ly cement  the  friendship  between  the 
Senators  and  Delegates  on  one  side  and 
the   Governor  on  the   other? 


In  every  department  of  the  state  gov- 
ernment in  which  the  Governor  can  ex-, 
ercise  any  power,  that  power  is  exer- 
cised to  prnue  expenditures.  Two  years  i 
ago  the  General  Assembly  made  an  an-, 
nual  appropriation  of  $5,000  a  year  with, 
which  to  meet  his  expenses  in  the  ex- 
ecutive mansion.  It  is  said  that  he  has-j 
not  spent  one-tenth  of  this  sum  and 
may  returrt  the  balance  to  the  State. 
Treasury,  though  there  has  never  been  J 
the    slightest    opposition,     even    by  .  hla^l 


!  enemies,  to  his  acceptance  of  this  extra 
$5,000  annually,  since  it  is  recognized 
that  the  Governor  of  Maryland  ought  to 
have  sufficient  income  to  enaJjle  him  to 
keep;  up  a  household  commensurate  with 
his  high  position.  He  could  hardly  do 
that  with  his  annual  salary  of  $4,500. 
Governor  Crothers  is  not  a  rich  man. 
Those  familiar  with  his  accumulation  of 
this  world's  goods  say  that  his  total 
wealth    is    not    $15,000. 


Governor  Crothers  in  fact.  ;is  far  as 
wealth  is  concerned,  is  less  gifted  with 
that  desirable  article  thaii  any  governor 
of  the  state  in  recent  times.  His  pre- 
decessor. Governor  Warfield,  ranks  as  i 
the  possessor  of  over  half  a  million  dol- 
lars. Governor  Smith  was  rated  a  mil- 
lionaire and  if  Governor  Lowndes  was 
not  worth  a  million  he  was  not  far  from 
the  mark.  Governor  Brown,  with  the  j 
wealth  of  his  family  added  to  his  own,  . 
was  worth  more  than  a  million.  Gov-  j 
ernor  Jackson  was  a  millionaire.  Gov-  j 
ernor  Henry  Lloyd,  who  succeeded  Gov- 
ernor McLane,  when  the  latter  was  ap- 
pointed minister  to  France,  in  1S85, 
was  comparatively  a  poor  man,  though 
Governor  McLane  was  well  endowed  with 
this  world's  goods.  Governor  Hamilton's 
fortune  was  well  up  in  the  slx^  figures. 
Governor  Carroll,  though  in  easy  circum- 
stances was  not  a  rich  man.  His  sons, 
who  were  the  grandsons  of  the  rich  Royal 
Phelps,  of  New  Yort,  v/ere  very  rich. 
Governor  Carroll  never  felt  the  pangs  of 
poverty,  nor  did  his  predecessor.  Gov- 
ernor Groome.  who  though  not  rich,  was 
the  sou  of  a  wealthy  and  indulgent 
mother.  Governor  Whyte  was  not  weal^ 
thy.  tliough  he  was  always  able  to  malce 
both  ends  meet  through  a  lucrative  law 
practice.  Governor  Bowie  was  well  fixed. 
Ilis  predecessor,  Governor  Thomas 
Swann,  was  one  of  the  richert  n-^en  in 
Maryland  in  his  time.  The  wolf  never 
barked  at  the  door  of  Governor  Brad- 
ford. Governor  Thomas  Holliday  ^  Hicks 
had  a  farm  or  two  and  had  to  (\epend 
largely  upon  his  gubernatorial  salary  for 
his  daily  bread.  Governor  Ligon  married 
a  rich  ]VIiss  Dorsey.  of  Howard  county. 
Next  to  Governor  Crothers  he  carried  his 
e«^onomical  idea.-^  further  than  any  other 
governor  of  Maryland  in  modern  tin\es. 
It  is  said  that  he  carried  his  lunch  from 
his  Howard  county  home  to  his  ofiii 
in  tbe  State  House  and  there  partooli  o 
it  while  his  clorks  went  to  high-priced 
restaurants.  ^ 


NEW  HOME  FOR  TBE  BLIND 

Maryland  School  Will  Improve  Tract 
On  Taylor  Avenue. 


TO  PROVIDE  FOR  WHITE  PUPILS 


AdiuJnistratlon  Building:  And  Cot- 
lages  "W'lll  Be  Cm  Plateau  That 
Overlooks  Siirronndin$?  Country. 

Tlip  dirpcforf!  of  th<»  Maryland  School  for 
the  Blind  are  completing  plans  for  Im- 
provln;?  the  tract  of  land  on  Taylor  ave- 
nu«*,  between  Belair  and  Harford  roads, 
which  It  purchased  several  rears  ago.  The 
land  is  north  of  Oxerlen.  and  is  about  SOO 
feet  above  sea  level. 

Shortly  after  th^  purchase  a  large  build- 
ing for  the  colored  department  was  built 
at  the  west  end  of  the  tract,  and  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  nianngers  to  build  the 
school  for  the  white  children  on  the  east 
end.  The  building-  for  the  color-^d  people  is 
of  bvUk  with  reinforced  c'oncrete,  which 
makes  it  fireproof.  The  new  buildlnjjs  will 
probably  be  of  ono  or  both  of  these  ma- 
terials. The  structures  will  bo  on  a  plateau 
which  coiumaud.s  a  view  of  the  surround- 
ing country.  On  this  plateau  will  be  built 
the  administration  building  and  cottages, 
it  being  the  intention  of  the  managers  to 
put  the  cottage  system  into  prnctice.  Kaclt 
cottage  will  contain  about  20  or  25  chil- 
dren, according  ^o  their  age  and  sex.  This 
is  done  to  make  the  school  as  homelike  as 
possible. 

The  children  will  take  their  meals  in 
their  respective  cottages  and  only  leave 
them  to  attend  school  or  to  go  on  the 
campus.  Although  a  central  kitchen  will 
furnish  food  for  the  different  cottages, 
each  cottage  will  have  a  serving  kitchen, 
where  the  food  will  be  kept  warm  and 
where  girls  will  be  taught  to  prepare  dif- 
ferent dishes.  Plans  for  the  buildings  are 
in  the  hands  of  Architect  Joseph  Evans 
Sperry,  and  it  is  said  that  they  will  be 
ready  so  that  the  work  of  construction  can 
be  begun  as  soon  as  the  weather  permits. 
The  buildings  will  be  heated  with  hot  air. 

The  heating  plant  will  be  in  the  valley 
that  lies  between  the  colored  department 
and  the  site  for  the  new  buildings.  This 
plant  will  furnish  heat  for  all  of  the  build- 
ings. 

The  truck  farm,  which  is  now  cultivated 
by  the  colored  deaf,  will  furnish  vegetables 


for  the  table.  To  slve  these  people  a 
chance  to  learn  farminp:  Ibey  are  required 
to  work  part  of  the  day.  The  balance  of 
the  time  they  eithor  atteud  school  or  wan- 
der about  the  grounds. 

Special  a'ttention  is  glTen  to  music. 
There  wiU  be  erected  n  building  where 
music  will  be  taught.  The  school  has  al- 
ways laid  great  stress  on  this  branch  of 
learning,  aiwi  its  directors  are  gratified  at 
the  progress  of  most  of  the  students,  some 
of  whom  are  teaching  in  private  families 

.and  others  are  engaged  in  piano  factories 
as  tuners. 

The  children  at  the  school  will  be  tnught 
the  same  branches  now  being  taught  in 
the  public  schools  of  the  city.  They  will 
start   with   the    kindergarten   and    will    be 

ipromoted  as  they  advance  in  their  studies. 

'The  point  system  of  reading  and  writing, 
as  taught  in  the  majority  of  schools  for 
the  blind,  is  used.  This  system  has  re- 
cently been  Improved  by  printing  on  both 
sides  of  the  paper,  which  not  only  enables 
the  writer  to  do  more  work  in  less  time, 
but  does  not  require  as  much  paper. 

About  a  year  ago  the  school  sold  its  home 
on  North  avenue,  between  Little  Guilford 
avenue  and  St.  Paul  street,  to  the  city  and 
has  since  occupied  hou.scs  1203,  1205,  1221 
and  1228  North  Charles  street.  The  two 
first  buildings  are  used  as  schools,  1221  as 
the  boys'  home  and  1223  as  a  home  for  the 
girls.  These  quarters  \^ere  found  to  be- 
too  small  and  it  was  this,  with  the  money 
the  trustees  of  the  school  obtained  from 
Ihe  city  for  the  old  home,  that  prompted 
them  to  build  on  their  newly  acquired 
land. 

Mr.  Charles  L.  Reeder  is  the  consulting 
engineer  on  the  work.  The  improvements 
will  cost  about  ?2.">0.000.  The  success  that 
has  attended  the  ndult  blind  movement,  it 
was  said,  has  been  gratifying  to  the  mem- 
bers  of   the   board.      This   movement   was 

[Started  to  get  employment  for  those  who 
become  blind  after  they  are  grown  and  $o 

'cannot  have  the  advantages  of  the  schoo:. 

^The  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind  work- 

ishop  is  at  oOl   AVest  Fayette  street.     Mr. 

[John  F.  Bledsoe  is  superintendent  and 
secretary  of  the  board.  Mr.  Michael  Jen- 
Icins  Is   the  president. 


t'-e  bY-vc«3L-»-v<^   10..  I  ^  1  0  . 


I  An  ambitions  concert  will  be  given  tl^ 
i|v^iiig  by  the  pjipils  op*he  Ma.-yland 
iScIu^lVloi^^lic^W^d  in  XlbaugW's  Theater 
rarlbr^Si*Liy*»*^rli>ss!icai  selections;  both 
vocal  and  instrumental,  will  be  rf^dered.- 
The  concert  will  \)^  under  the  supervision 
[Of  Mr.  Charles  H.  Bochau.  the  director 
of  music  of  the  institution,  of  which  Mr. 
Michael  Jenkins  is  the  piesident,  and 
Mr.   Joha'P.   Bledsoe  the  buperlntejident. 
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Maryland  School  for  Blind. 

ma  at  the  Buildv 


TTIfbii  In|prmatiin 


recer 
crs'  |!\;iMiM!^>ry  Rf^eaA  that  the  con-N 
tract  for  the  erection  of  the  new  »iuikl- 1 
iugs  for  the  Marylaud  Sehool  for  the } 
Blind  at  Overlea,  has  been  awarded  to  I 
John  E.  Marshall"  &  Son.  The  cottage, 
system  will  he  adopted  by  the  school  and  I 
the  buildings  Avill  be  of  concrete.  A  j 
large  aduiiuistrntion  building  and  school] 
■R'ill  be  the  center  of  the  group  of  build- ' 
i^^^ "^^ 


G, 
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^*4£br«)m  fa^ory.  ia  being  establish- 
ed pifevi%^e  Grace  by  T.  J.  Hall 
and  W.  J.  West,  two  blind  young  men 
from  the  Maryland  School  for  the 
BUad.  ., 


Ba.L'ttvwo^'e- ,  VWJL..    S-tTcu-r. 


MANY  HANDSOME  HOMES 

OF  FEAME  AND  BRICK 


Belview  Park,  Raspeburg,   Overlea 
and  Other  Places  Well  Es- 
tablished. 


One  of  lac  most  actively  developed 
suburbau  residential  sections  is  that 
along  the  Beluir  road,  extending  out  as 
far  as  Overlea  and  embracing  Belriew 
Park,  Raspeburg,  Rockdale,  Belgravia  and 
Overlea,  all  of  whieb  are  well  estab- 
lished. 

With  the  exception  of  Overlea,  which 
had  a  previous  existence,  the  forerunner 
of  the  other  settlements  was  the  splen- 
did system  of  electric  car  service  en- 
joyed by  the  coinrauriities  for  many  years. 

-About  15  years  ago  the  idea  was  con- 
'cTeved  by  one  of  the  most  progressive  elec- 
tric railway  men   in    the   country   of  run- 


ning  a  line  out  the  BclaJr  road  to  te-r- 
minato  at  Eelair.  Tbe  road  was  built  al- 
most to  Ovcrloa.  its  prosnt  terminus,  but 
owing  to  the  purchase  of  this  road  by 
other  interests  the  terminus  remained  the 
t-ame  until  1904,  when  the  Overlea  Land 
t'ompany  continued  the  line  to  its  present 
terminus  at  Overloa.  The  railway  com- 
pany, with  an  eye  to  the  future,  gave 
every  encouragement  to  developers  and 
home-seekers  by  a  five-cent  fare  and  better 
car  service.  Seldom  would  a  request  be 
presented  for  more  cars  and  later  runs 
without  it  being  promptly  granted.  The 
result  is,  starting  In  a  car  at  Erdman  ave- 
nue, the  city  line,  just  above  Clifton  Park, 
one  will  see  many  neat,  well-painted  and 
attractive  cottages,  well-kept  lawns  and  in 
most  cases  nicely  trimmed  hedge  fences, 
both  east  and  west. 

On  Southern  avenue  many  medium  to 
large  size  handsome  homes  of  frame, 
^brick  and  concrete  have  been\  erected 
and  occupied  by  their  owners.  Along  the 
Beiair  road,  both  sides  to  Fi-aukiin  ave- 
nue, are  many  neat  homes,  while  at 
Franklin  avenue  there  is  the  large  pub- 
lic school.  St.  Anthony's  Catholic  Church 
and  school  buildings  and  numerous  cot- 
tages. 

Valley    View    Park. 

Still  more  cottages  arc  to  be  found  east 
and  Avest  of  the  Beiair  road  as  far  as 
one  cau  see  to  th«  next  stop — Valley 
View  Park — a  neat  little  suburb  built  up 
largely  by  the  owners  of  the  land,  who 
Kold  their  cottages  rapidly  at  this  place 
and  in   the  rear  on  Hazelwood  avenue. 

Then  there  is  Raspburg.  with  nine  cot- 
tages on  the   Beiair  road   and  on   Hamil- 
ton avenue.     Next  is   Rockdale,   a  pretty 
suburb    on    the    east    side    of    the    Beiair 
road.      Then    Belview.    which    has    made 
,  rapid  advances  the  past  few  years.     This 
j  place   is    surrounded    by    several    develop- 
jments,   the   owners   of   which   caught   the 
[spirit    of     the     moment    and    subdivided 
'their    tracts    into    lots    which    are    selling 


well. 


One    of    the    largest    of    these    is 


'Pqrrelnaron,    quite    a    pretty    placed  with 
good,      neat     cottages.        Opposite     these 
places  is  Belgravia,   where  from  its  hills 
one   can   see   for   miles,    as   many   as   five 
counties  and  four  large  bodies  of  water 
Belgravia    In   addition    to    its    open    land 
has    the    advantage    of    many    grand,    ol> 
forest    trees.      The    Overlea    Laud    Com 
pany     purchased     this     property     severa 
years  ago,   and  has  made  great  impror^ 
inents   In    the   way   of   grading    and    nnxt 
adamizing     roads     at     quite     an     expense 
and    the    buyers    in    return    have    orectet 
beautiful    buildings    of   frame,    brick    anc 
cement,    and    an    additional    number    wil. 
be   erected  this  spring. 

Next  one  comes  to  Overlea,  one  of  the 
most  remarkal)le  suburban  successes  near 
Baltimore,  caused  by  its  fine  situation 
and  high  elevation.  Here  are  about  IGfl 
splendid     cottages,     no     two     alike;      fl^ 


iawn»  ana  neages.  rne  extension  or  tne 
olpctiio  line  by  the  Tluitefl  Rjiilways  Com- 
pany and  the  Overlea  Land  ('onipany  in 
1904,  the  fire-cent  fare,  broad  macadam 
roads  and  the  excellent  service  have 
made  this  suburb  a  very  successful  ven- 
ture. 

Blind   Asylum   Tract. 

The  officialtfXiiPiPlli"  i/I'lUU'  Asylum  have 
gold  the  ci^y  buildings  on  North  avenu*', 
and  appreciating  the  many  attractions 
of  this  section,  have  purchased  a  large 
tract  of  land  adjoining  Ovorlea,  on  the 
north,  and  will  soon  begin  the  erection 
of  large  and  handsome  buildinp:s.  Gas  and 
electric  service  has  been  introduced  and 
it  is  said  that  an  electric  railway  will 
soon  be  built  from  Ovcrlea  to  Belair, 
thence  1o  Havre  do  (trace,  thence  t( 
Philadelphia,  thus  giving  a  through 
from  the  city  to  the  large  cities  of 
North   pnd  East. 


Bdi.ulw^o-i'^,    Wtot.,    S^^ur' 
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None  More  Anjcicffis  For  The 

Holiday  Than  These 

Sightless  Ones. 


NEWS  INVITES  ALL 
ORPHANS  AS  GUESTS 


It  is  hard  for  many  people  to  im- 
agine what  ^"^"yMr^^  ^  blind  ch^ld 
could  get  ourtfaWild  West  show, 
yet  there  are  about  100  boys  and 
girls  who,  though  deprived  of  sight, 


are  anticipating  with  the  keenest  in- 
terest the  coming  of  the  "101  Ranch" 
s-how  of  the  Miller  Brothers  on  the 
;18th  of  this  month,  for  on  that  day 
i  they   are    to    be    the    guests   of   The 
i  News    at    the    special    matinee    per- 
formance to  be  given  for  the  little 
!  unfortunates    of    the    city    who    are 
Scared  for  in  orphan  asylums,  homes 
I  and  other  institutions  of  that  charac- 
ter. 

Little  Cripples  May  Go. 

I'  There  will  be  none  among  the  hundreds 
'of  5'oungsters  who  will  be  on  hand  on 
(that  occasion  to  see  the  wonders  of  the 
'coolly  West  to  enjoy  the  performance 
''jnore  than  these  same  little  boys  and 
.girls,  pupils  at  the  Maryland  School  for 
[jthe  Blind.  Superintendent  Bledsoe  of 
I'the  institution  has  accepted  the  invita- 
tion of  The  News  in  behalf  of  his 
charges  and  promises  that  he  will  liave 
as  many  as  possible  on  hand.  "People 
very  often  forget,"  said  he,  "that  the 
blind  child  is  just  like  other  children  in 
all  except  the  faculty  of  seeing,  and 
J  am  so  glad  that  The  News  has  in- 
Icluded  the  blind  children  in  this  propo- 
sition. No  one  can  tell  what  joy  it  will 
bring  to  the  hearts  of  these  children." 

The  offer  of  The  News  to  give  one 
afternoon  of  delight  to  little  ones  of  this 
class  in  the  city  is  being  accepted  gladly 
by  the  heads  of  the  various  institutions 
devoted  to  the  care  of  children.  One  of 
the  parties  will  probably  come  from 
the  Hospital  for  Crippled  Children,  and 
there  are  no  children  that  The  News 
would  rather  have  as  its  guests  than 
these.  It  is  worth  any  amount  of  trou- 
ble to  help  them  for  a  time,  even  though 
briefl^-,  to  forget  tlie  desires  of  a  child- 
ish heart  to  romp  as  other  children  romp 
and  follow  with  blight  eyes  and  beam- 
ing faces  the  dashing  horsemen  and  the 
fascinating   Indians. 

No  Limit  To  Number. 
The  Nursery  and  Child's  Hospital 
will  also  be  represented  by  a  large 
delegation  of  little  onlis,  and  they  are 
even  now  talking  e.xcitedly  of  the 
prospect  that  is  theirs.  Other  institu- 
tions that  have  been  heard  from  up 
to  this  time  are  the  Home  of  tlXQ 
Fiiendless  and  the  Boys'  Home  S( 
ciety.  The  superintendents  of  thes 
various  organiisations  have  taken  u| 
tlie  matter  enthusiastically  and 
profu:>e  in  their  expressions  of  aps 
preciation  for  an  opportunity  to  g-ivi 
a  little  happiness  to  those  who  ^Ltrf 
Intrusted  to  their  care. 


'Xhe  heads  of  the  variovis  institutions 
Jhow  many  children  lhe\  tan  take, 
n'he  News  wishes  to  assure  these  and 
all  that  there  is  absolutely  no  limit. 
Kevry  asylum,  hospital,  home  or 
whateve-r  it  may  be  styled,  so  lone'  as 
children  are  its  inmates,  is  invited  to 
s^nd  every  child  under  its  care.  The 
more  children  there  are  to  accept  the 
Invitation  that  has  been  thus  ex- 
tended the  happier  the  management 
of  this  paper  will  be.  There  will  be 
no  expense  attached  to  the  transport- 
ing of  the  children,  either,  for  no 
matter  how  many  there  are  The  News 
^\  ill  vsee  to  it  that  they  are  amply 
provided  for  either  with  street  cars 
or  automobiles. 

This  Is  General  Invitation. 
;  There  is  no  necessity  for  any  institu- 
iion  to  wait  lor  a  special  invitation. 
^'«<{:  iq  the  invitation  and  it  applies  to 
4ll.  There  are  no  conditions  impo^^ed  :  all 
■  tills  IS  necest^aiy  is  lor  those  in  charge 
■of  the  various  anylums  to  let  this  office 
'^Jcnow  that  they  intend  to  avail  them- 
■^elves  of  this  opportunity.  The  details 
of  the  "show  day'  will  be  given  from 
day  to  day  througli  this  medium,  and 
any  desiring  additional  information  can 
secure  It  by  calling  up  this  oflice. 

The   News    is   especially    anxiosro    tliat 
no  ijKslitution  shall  be  left  out,  but  mastj 
depend     largely     upon     them     to     mak 
known  just  what  they  expect  to  do, 
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Concert  of  BjmjJJg^lls. 

The  annual  concert  by  the  pupils  of 
the  Maryland*  School  for  the  Blind  will 
be hcweAkf  AUjAUi_i;\y»  'Winntcc^Friday 
exhti^^J^A  BilVer  offering  for  theA^tilt 
Blind  Fund  will  be  taken.  Already  there 
has  been  $25,(XK)  raised,  but  ?25,000  more 
is  needed. 
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BLIND  PUPILS  GIVE  ^       '^ 

INTERESTING  CONCERT 


Aifair  at  Albaugh's  Theater  By  the 
Maryland  School  Was  a  Big 


^  Success. 


itl^^gl^/lliffe  easy  to  forget  last  even- 
ing lit  Albaugh's  Theater  that  sight  was 
lijokiug  iu  the  performers  at  the  annual 
'cert  by  the  pupils  of  the  MarylaUU  I'MJlTBl 
for  the  Blind,  and  tlie  reason  for  this 
I  I  rill'  I  mulh  iii.(.  Ml  the  instrumental- 
ists. A  large  audience  showed  hearty  ap- 
preciation, applauding  all  of  th^  numbers 
ion  the  j)rogram.  The  masters  of  compo- 
sition were  interpreted  with  rare  skill 
by  the  advanced  pupils  of  the  piano  and 
iviolirf. 
\    The   program   follows: 

Johann  Strau.ss,  "Greeting  to  Spring," 
School  Chorus.  Ludwig  von  Beethoven, 
overtqre,  ••I]gmont."  arranged  for  two 
pianos,  Elmer  Vogts  and  Benjamin  Fein- 
stein.  Otto  Cantor,  "'As  the_  Dawn." 
for  soprano,  Alice  Marshant.  Felix  Men- 
delssohn. Two  Songs  '\^'ithout  Words,  for 
piano.  No.  21  G  miuoi'.  No.  2.1  G  Major. 
Helen  Pyles.  Cornelius  Gurlitt,  "Auf  der 
Wacht,''  ••  Viennese  Waltz."  from  Op.  178, 
for  piano,  four  hands;  Mary  Grace 
Croucher,  Mildred  Turner.  Daisy  Stirling, 
Royston  Green.  Arthur  Uichmond,  John 
.H.  Evans,  Grover  Henderson.  Elementary 
l/Work.  Kindergarten  and  Primary  Pupils. 
Henri  Wieniawski.  Chanson  Poloni\lse, 
.Mazurka,  for  violin.  Benjamin  Feinstein. 
jP.  I.  Tschaikowsky,  Chant  suns  paroles, 
for  piano,  Nellie  Winkelman.  Luigi  Cheru- 
bini,  "Lo,  morn  is  breaking."  canon  for 
three  voices,  Catherine  Warkmeist^r, 
Alice  Marshant  and  Benjamin  Feinstein. 
Anton  Dvorak,  Humoreske,  tor  piano. 
Mary  Weigle.  Moritz  Moszkowski,  Span- 
ish Dance,  arranged  for  two  pianos,  eight 
hands.  Mary  Weigle.  Nellie  Winklemaii, 
Cora  Fitton.  Grace  Voorhees,  Mazie 
Owens,  Catharine  Muroney,  Estelle  Levis, 
Ida  Weitzel.  Franz  Schubert.  Serenade, 
for  tenor,  Benjamin  Feinstein.  Phy.sical 
Work,  Swedish  Dances,  Intermediate  De- 
partment. Hugo  Keinhold,  Impromptu  iu 
C  shavj)  minor,  for  piano.  Elmer  Vogts. 
Robert  Frnnz.  Arthur  Foote.  Old  Irish, 
"Er  ist  gekommen,"  An  Irish  Folksong, 
"When  liOve  is  Kind,"  for  soprano.  Cath- 
erine Warkmeister.  Christian  Sinding, 
••Rjistle  of  Spring."  for  piano.  Boujanilu 
Feinstein.  Franz  Ries,  Romanze  from  II. 
^Snite.  Moritz  Mozkowski,  •'Guitarre,"  ffwr 
,  violin,     Elmer      Vogts.       Physical     Work^ 
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I       /TEACHING   THE   BLIND. 

Owe  of  the  flnKWr  ojy u nizti lious""'!>t  its 
kiad'i^^^e  countojpRie  Maryland  School 
for  thla  i^lkM^Wat^he  head  of  which  is 
^uperintena^il  Bledsoe,  will  take  a  fresh 
spurt  of  usefulness  when  finally  housed 
in  its  new  quarters,  with  every  facility 
for  its  work.  It  has  long  been  an  ad- 
mirable institution,  doiug  a  work  of  the 
highest  magnitude.  The  marvels  of  the 
^training  of  the  blind  are  illustrated  in 
the  case  of  Helen  Kellar.  This  case  has 
iuot  been  paralleled  exactly,  but  the 
Maryland  School  has  produced  scholars 
and  musical  geniuses  as  well  as  persons 
capacitated  to  make  a  livelihood  in  many 
•  serviceable  ways. 

The  annual  exhibition  of  the  school  is 
always  interesting,  and  the  concert  held 
^the  other  evening  was  a  musical  enter- 
'^tainment.  of  a  creditable  nature.  Under 
■the  direction  of  Charles  H.  Bochau,  of 
ithe  Peabbdy  faculty,  the  musical  train- 
ing of  the  aflaicted  young  has  been  cared 
for,  and  tlie  demonstration  of  musical 
^abilities  made  was  on  n  par  with  the 
I'excellence  revealed  in  the  gciicrul  "^ifpi-\ 
cational  standards  of  -Ih*  'Snstitutlon.  -It 
Is  an  institution  of  the  kind  that  appeals 
,to  all  who  appreciate  the  difficulties  of 
the  task  of  educating  the  blind. 
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It  has  been  reported  at  the  Builders>< 
Exchange  that  John  E.  Marshall  & 
Sons   will   be  jpjjB'ardecl    the   contract    to 

^^f^H^^^  WPm^^^^^  ^^^^  ^'^^  Maryland 
SchoW^^Jbn^f^find  to  be  erected  at 
Overifea.  FiatrS**fm*»4Ja^  buildings  are 
being  made  bj'  Joseph  Evans  Sperry, 
architect,  and  call  for  improvements  to 
cost  about  $125,000.  _, 
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School. 


^olk  has  be&un^p'^ttSw  Maryland  School 
fof  tMNgjy|yJi?|QJrf^ylor  avenue,  at  Pavk- 
viUe.^Cwelve  different  buildings  will  be 
erected  and  an  artesian  well  bored.       ^ 
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SDCHAU  TO  DIRECT^ 
,        CHOIR  AT  TEMPLE 

P^>Professor    \Vill    Provide 
sic  For  Madison  Avenue 
Congregation. 

It    was    announced    today    that    Prof. 
Charles  H.  Bochau,  musical  director  for 
the  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind,  and  I 
one  of  the  faculty  oKiiiGJSs^S.'^y  Con- 
servatory of  Music,  has  been  appointed  ] 
director   of    the    choir   of    Madison    Ave- 
nue Temple,  Professor  Bouchau,  who  is 
one  of  the  best-known  musicians  in  Bal- { 
timore,    will    assume   charge   of  his  new  | 
duties  about  October  1.  j 

Professor  Bochau  succeeds  Dr.  B.  Mer-  1 
rill  Hopklnson,  who  has  been  director  of  j 
the  choir  for  19  years.  Dr.  Hopklnson 
handed  his  resignation  to  Dr.  Adolph 
Guttmacher  of  the  Temple  to  take  ef- 
fect October  1.  Dr.  Guttmacher  said 
today  that  he  was  positive  there  was  no 
friction  between  Dr.  Hopklnson  and  anyj 
member  of  the  choir,  but  could  assi 
on  cause  for  hie  action. 
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Rush  Work  on  Blind  School. 

The  work   ou  the  ne^Jr^JTilMJliiiw  of  the 
U*yln'i(i   Scho^'for  the   Blind,   uow   un- 
QoMstt^fmon,    on    Taylor    aveniie,    is 
pr<«l«4p|Filpidly.    The  directors  of  the 
insf inmou    are    much    pleased    with    the 
progress  Hlready  made.     When  completed 
the  new  buildings  will  consist  of  a  well- 
equipped    modern    school    Ijuilding,    to    be 
known  as   Newcomer  Hall,  and  four  cot- 
tages,    to    accommodate    25    children    in 
each,    with    supervisors   and    teachers.     A 
gymnasium  will  also  be  included,   with  a 
modern    central   power-plant   for   lighting 
and  heating.    The  cottage  of  the  superin- 
tendent   will    adjoin    the    new    buildings. 
The  Maryland   School  for  the   Blind   was 
established    in    1853,   and   has   achieved   a 
national    reputation    in     preparing    blind 
children   for  higher  schools  and  colleges. 
In  1906,  following  the  favorable  report  oi 
an    investigating    committee,    the    legisla 
ture  passed  a  bill  authorizing  an   appro 
priation    of   $5,000   for   the   establishment 
and  maintenance  of   a   workshop   for   thi 
blind,   and  later  doubled   the  amount.     A 
new  idea  has  peen  recently  Introduced  ii; 
the   school    curriculum    by    training    biinr 
pupils    as    telephone    operators,    and    tht 
plan   has   proved  successful.     One  of   th< 
graduates  in  this  study  is  now  operating 
;a  switchboard  in  the  Shepherd  and  Enoch 
Pratt  Ilospital. 
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•Blind  StudejA^  Entertainment. 

A  IftTg^  crowrfiii  lllt?*p*rlors  of  Al- 
baugh's  Theater  last  night  heartily  en- 
joyed a  novel  entertainment  given  by  the 
Junior  Maryland  Pointers,  an  organiza- 
tion of  the  boy  students  of  the  Mary- 
land School  for  the  Blind.  The  name^ 
"Pointers"  is  taken  from  the  system  iiii 
vogue  in  the  institution  by  which  thffi 
blind  are  taught  to  read  and  write,  an« 
the  entertainment  Inst  night  ,  was  a« 
exhibition. -Of  the  skill  of  the  students. « 


took  Successful  Examination 

Miss  Minnie  Hicks,  daughter  of  Mr. 
md  Mrs.  W.  T.  Hicks,  of  this.  tov»rn,and 
I  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  Mary- 
and  School  for  the  B]ifld,took  the  exam- 
nation  for  a  teacher's  first  grade  cer- 
tificate before  county  school  superinten- 
ient  Milton  Melvin  on  Tuesday  and  Wed- 
lesday.  Miss  Hicks,  though  totally 
blind,  made  a  most  creditable  showing, 
receiving  a  splendid  general  average.  A 
part  of  the  examinations  were  oral  and  a 
part  written.  In  the  written  examina- 
tions Miss  Hicks  used  an  ordinary  type- 
writer with  as  much  skill  as  one  possess- 
ed of  sight.  When  she  is  in  practice, 
Miss  Hicks  has  a  stroke  of  60  words  per 
minute.  Prof.  Melvin  was  much  im- 
pressed v/ith  the  character  of  Miss  Hicks 
work,  and  she  was  equally  impressed 
with  the  superintendent's  courtesy. 
Miss  Hick?  is  the  first  blind  person  in 
the  state  of  Maryland  to  take  an  exami- 
nation for  public  school  work,  and  her 
success  will  no  doubt  be  of  great  value 
to  her  in  her  life  work  of  teaching.  She 
is  one  of  our  most  intelligent  young 
ladies,  and  all  her  friends  are  proud  of 
her  great  success. 
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'.'Teaching  the  Blind."     | 

William  H.  Bledsoe,  jsnTfewsUtendeat) 
e  Maryl.-uul  School  for  the  Bliixi.  Avilli 

in  illustrate'  1>t»(hw;^  this  eveniug) 
the  j'arish  hall  of  (Jr.iee  I'rotcfstauis 
Episcopal  Church,  Park  avenue  aiifl  MoQ-' 
ument  street,  on  "Teaching  the.  Blind." 
The  audience  will  be  composed  of  the 
<leafmutes  of  the  city.  Mr.  Bledsoe  ■n-as 
formerly  a  teacher  of  deafmutes,  and  al- 
though at  the  present  time  his  interest 
centers  principally  in  the  Mind,  he  ia-' 
thoroughly  interested  in  his  former  work. 
He  is  au  adept  in  the  use  of  the  deafmute 
sign  language.  •  i 
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BllndRupils  Give  Concert. 

A|  coBcfrPbyHlie  pupils  of  the  Maryland 

ScUmI  for  the  Blind  was  given  last  even- 

ing  yt^  Albaugh's    Parlors,    North   Charles 

i  street,  •^ij'he  program  included  selections  on 

ipiano    and    violin,    while    vocal    selections 

fwere   rendered  by   members  of  the  school. 

Mr.  John  F.  Bledsoe  is  superintendent  of 

the  school. 
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ITluV    <^e*    Diplomat     And    Othei 
Give    Exhibition. 

:hlbition  was  given  last  night  t 
Albaugh's  Theatre  by  the  pupils  of  tb 
Maryland  School  for  the  Blind.  The  exei 
cises  consisted  of  vocal  and  instruments 
music,  dancing  and  kindergarten  exercise? 

Every  member  was  liberally  applaude* 
by  a  large  audience.  Many  of  the  num 
bers  were  encored,  for  in  execution  the: 
Iwere  fullv  up  to  the  standard  of  whai 
jmany  with  good  sight  could  do  and  snpe- 
jrior'to  the  performances  of  som«»  of  them. 

Prof.  John  F.  Bledsoe,  who  has  charge 
!of  the  school,  explained  that  most  people 
[regarded  the  blind  as  prodigies  when  they 
did  soemincly  wonderfal  things. 


m 


"With  these  pupils  this  is  not  the  case.** 
he  said.  "There  is  nothin.;?  marvelous  in 
what  they  do.  Natural  talents  in  them 
are  brought  out  and  developed  by  scientifii 
training  and  painstaking  care  and  pa 
tiencc." 

Three  graduates  were  announced.  Mlsj 
Helen  Louise  Moore,  of  Washington,  hat 
completed  the  high-school  course  and  re 
celved  her  diploma.  She  will  enter  Trinitj 
College  at  its  opening  in  the  fall. 

Elmer  A.  Voghts  has  completed  the 
grammar-school  course.  He  has  specialized 
in  music  and  will  study  at  the  Peabody. 

Edward  E.  Bcrgcman  got  his  diploma 
for  pjfyficiency  in  manual  training  and  the 
trad^ 

^was  an^  -unced  that  the  school  would 
OMa  for  the  I'all  session  in  the  new  build- 
jAs  at  Ovcrlca.  The  administration  and 
m:bool  buildingj^-RDd.  four  cottages  I'or  the 
f^uji^iis  wiU  be  liiu&ii.ed  i)f_  thaX  tliae«         jj 
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^Proficiency  Of  Blind  I 

I  4    Pupils  Will  Be  Shown 

V    Dm^nstrating  the  high  degree  of  pro- 
Sficiel^cT*  they   have   attained   in   matters  | 
^musical,     the    pupils    of    the    Maryland; 
-School  for  the  Blind  will  hold  exercises] 
Ijtonight  in  Albaugh'.s  Tbeater.  and  those' 
^in    charge   have   exerted   every  efforf  to 
|nake  the  event  of  the  most  successful  of 
Its  kind  ever  held  in  the  city.    The  pro- 
•ram    will    include    violin    solos,    recita- 
tions, dances  by  advanced  pupils,   vocal 
allections  and  niany  other  pleasing  nuni- 
blrs,  all  of  which  will  make  up  a  mosi 
^•tertaining  evening.  The  methods  used 
fcAthe  instructors  of  this  school  in  voca- 
ttional  training  and  caring  for  those  den 
jprived  of  their  sight  will  also  be  demon- 
strated in  an  effort  to  show  that  when 
they  are  thrown  upon  their  own  resources 
they  will    be   of   some  use   to  the   com- 
munity instead  of  being  helpless  and  be- 
coming a  public  charge.  Those  who  will 
participate  in  the  entertainment  will  be 
Misses    Mary    Grace    Croucher,    Mildred 
Turner,   Lena  Brockmeyer,   Mabel  Hud- 
low,  Mazie  Owens,  Cora  Fitton,  Catherine 
Warkmeister,    Nellie    Winkelman,    jMarj' , 
Weigle,    Estelle   Levis,    Grace  Voorhees, 
Ida  Weitzel,  Catherine  Muroney;  Masters 
Royston    Green,    John    H.    Evans,    Earl 
Shewell,  Grover  C.  Henderson,  Benjamin 
Feinstein   and   Elmer   Vogts.     The  com- 
mittee   in    charge    is    John    F.    Bledsoe; 
superintendent;  Charles  H.   Bochau,   dl- 
Irector  lof  music;  Anne  Roth  well  Stewart,  j 
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[physical  director;  Bertha  L/.  Martie)«1 
kindergarten,  and  George  Siemonn,  vi?.^ 
inist.  A  small  admission  will  be  charget 


etray  expenses. 
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Buildings  for  blind 
progressing  rapidly 

Structures  Near  Overlea  Are   Expected  To  Be  Ready  For 

Occupancy  By  September  1 — Will  Be  Arfiong 

Best  Equipped"  Schools  For  Sightless. 

I  Work  on  the  new  buildings  being 
et-ected  for  the  Maryland  School  for  the 
Blind,  near  Overlea,  on  the  Belair  road, 
i?  being  pushed  along  at  a  rapid  rate. 
Several  of  the  buildings  are, now  receiv- 
ing their  finishing  touches  and  others  are 
in  such  stages  of  completion  that  there 
now  seems  little  doubt  ti^at  all  will  be 
ready  for  occupancy  by  September  1,  the 
date  set  for  moving  into  the  new  school. 

The  new  school  comprises  a  group 
of  five  buildings  in  addition  to  a  fine 
cottage  for  the  use  of  the  superin- 
tendent, a  smaller  house  for  the  farm 
overseers  and  a  large  power  plant  for 
furnishing  light,  heat  and  water  for 
the  school.  Several  years  ago  a  group 
of  buildings  for  the  use  of  colored 
I  pupils  was  erected,  and  these  will  form 
ipart  of  the  whole  scheme. 
j  The  farm  on  which  the  school  is  be- 
ing built  comprises  92  acres  of  rolling 
land,  amply  wooded  and  providing  un- 
limited scope  for  the  genius  of  the 
landscape  artist  who  has  charge  of 
the  arrangement  of  the  grounds  about 
the  school  buildings.  The  highest  point 
on  the  farm  is  a  broad  plateau  300  feet 
above  sea  level,  and  upon  this  the 
buildings  of  the  school  proper  are  be- 
ing erected.  From  this  eminence  on 
a  clear  day  the  Chesapeake  bay  Is 
plainly  visible  and  a  good  view  is 
obtained  of  what  is  known  as  Patapsco 
and  Back  river  necks. 

The  general  scheme  on  which  the 
school  is  laid  out  is  what  is  known  as 
the  cottage  plan,  and  in  carrying  it  out 
the  designers  have  taken  the  very  best 
from  the  best  systems  of  a  similar 
character   In    the   country.     Contrary   to 


the  old  customs  of  following  tiie  cardi- 
nal points  of  the  compass,  all  the  build- 
ings face  the  southwest,  thus  insuring 
plenty  of  sunlight  at  all  hours  of  the 
day. 

Newcomer  Hall  Imposing. 

The  principal  building  is  the  adminis- 
tration building,  known  as  Newcomer 
Hall,  and  named  after  the  late  B.  F. 
Newcomer,  whose  beneficent  endowment 
made  possible  its  erection.  This  build- 
j|g  is  a  massive  structure  of  Colonial 
iWtyle  of  architecture,  covering  an  area 
110  by  176  feet,  exclusive  of  pergola 
porches,  which  will  add  100  feet  more  to 
the  length.  It  is  composed  of  two  large 
wings  connected  by  a  main  building,  in 
the  center  of  which  is  the  main  en- 
trance, with  its  great  Colonial  columns 
extending  all  the  way  up  to  the  cornice. 


Newcomer  Hall  is  bUilt  of  velvet  wire- 
cut  brick  laid  in  Flemish  bond,  produc- 
ing an  effect  exceptionally  pleasing  to 
the  eye.  The  structure  is  two  stories 
high,  with  spacious,  well-lighted  and 
well-ventilated  basement,  which  really 
adds  another  story  to  its  height.  On 
the  first  floor  will  be  located  the  literary 
and  musical  departments,  the  adminis- 
tration offices,  the  model-rooms  for  the 
model  kitchen,  the  medical  and  dental 
departments  and  the  dark  room  for  the 
eye  specialist,  who  will  always  be  on 
hand  to  look  after  the  eyesight  of  the 
pupils.  A  large  reception-room  and  tele- 
plione  exchange  will  also  be  located  on 
ibiff  floor. 

i' l-'rom  a  wide  central  hall  broad  stair- 
cases lead  to  the  second  floor.    Here  will 


be  the  assembly  hall,  large  enough  toT 
seat  600  persons  and  equipped  with  stage 
and  other  requisites  for  holding  com- 
mencements and  entertainments.  The 
proscenium  arch  of  the  stage  is  20  feet 
broad,  and  the  platform  is  deep  enough 
to  produce  a  musical  comedy.  At  the 
jack  of  the  stage  will  be  installed  a 
luge  pipe  organ,  to  be  connected  with 
I  keyboard  in  the  orchestra  pit. 

Many  Classrooms. 

In  addition  to  the  assembly  hall,  there 

re  on  the  second  floor  six  classroonts 
Jffr  the  literary  department,  16  individ- 
lal  practice-rooms  for  the  music  depart- 
ment and  a  large  classroom  for  the 
music  teacher.  In  the  basement  will  be 
the  piano  repair-rooms,  the  janitor's 
quarters  (comprising  three  rooms  and  a 
b^i),  12  tuning-rooms,  gymnasium,  boys' 
ffd  girls'  manual-training  classrooms, 
general  storeroom,  refrigerating  plant 
and  stockroom. 

Each  of  the  four  cottages  where  the 
pupils  will  live  is  buiU  on  the  same 
plan,  and^#ach  is  a  marvel  of  archi- 
tecturaJ^^auty.  The  style  followed 
is  oji^^he  Elizabethan  period,  with 
t    variations.      Up    to    the    second 

oor  velvet  wire-cut  brick,  laid  in 
Flemish  bond,  are  used,  and  above 
that  point  the  construction  is  of  the 
panel  effect  seen  in  old  English, 
houses.  Each  house  is  77  feet  8  inches; 
by  39  feet,  and  each  has  a  porch-14  by* 
58  feet. 

Cottages  Are  Spacious. 

On  the  first  floor  of  each  cottage  is  a 
wide  vestibule  making  off  the  front  en- 
trance and  connecting  with  a  broad 
hallway,  at  one  end  of  which  is  a  liv- 
ing-room 18  feet  3  inches  by  38  feet,  and 
at  the  other  end  a  dining-room  of  the 
same  size.  There  are  also  on  this  floor 
a  reception-room  and  office,  kitchen  and 
pantry.  Two  stairways  lead  to  the  sec- 
ond floor,  where  are  located  six  sleep- 
ing-rooms for  pupils,  the  house  mother's,' 
room  and  bath,  a  restroom  for  pupilS' 
who  may  be  indisposed  but  not  ill. 
enough  to  warrant  sending  them  to  the 
general  hospital,  teachers'  bedrooms, 
linen  closet  and  bath  and  toilet  rooms. 

There  are  four  bedrooms  for  pupils  on 
the  third  floor  and  a  complete  arrange- 
ment of  batft  and  toilet-rooms  the  same 
as  on  the  second  floor.  All  the  bed-f 
rooms  are  exceptionally  well  lighted 
and  well  ventilated,  and  all  are  large 
enough  to  Accommodate  at  least  sii^ 
pupils,  but  It  is  the  intention  of  the 
school  officials  to  put  not  more  than 
three  pupils  In  anj'  one  bedroom.  Each 
cottage  is  designed  to  accommodate  2- 
pupils. 
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FARM  WORK  ^  BUND 

Maryland  School  To  Inaugurate  The 
iwtom  On  New  Land. 

THE  BUILDINGS  NEARLY  READY 


Cooklns«  Too,  TVIII  Be  Tansht  The 
Girls  Bereft  Of  Siglxt Other  In- 
novations Pendinsr. 

Final  preparations  are  being  hurried  on 
buildings  of  tbe  Maryland  School  for  the 
Blind,  at  Overlea,  so  everything  may  be 
in  readiness  when  the  fall  term  opens  the 
first  week  in  October. 

For  the  first  time  since  its  foundation 
the  school,  of  which  Mr.  John  F.  Bledsoe 
is  superintendent,  has  a  large  farm  where 
the  pupils  can  have  plenty  of  outdoor  exer- 
cise and  where  they  will  be  given  oppor- 
tunity to  do  outdoor  work.  The  land, 
which  is  the  property  of  the  school,  con- 
sists of  92  acres. 

It  is  located  a  short  distance  from  the 
colored  school  for  the  blind  and  the  same 
lighting  and  heating  plant  will  supply  both 
places. 

In  accordance  with  the  wish  of  thf 
superintendent,  the  cottage  plan  of  dormi- 
tories will  be  followed  out  and  the  pupils, 
instead  of  being  sheltered  in  one  large 
building,  will  be  distributed  among  three  or 
four  cottages. 

Two  of  these  cottages  will  be  for  the  us© 
of  the  girls,  one  for  the  boys  and  the  fourth 
will  be  given  to  the  smaller  children  ai"^ 
will  be  known  as  the  kindergarten  cottage. 
This  building  will  be  called  the  Morrisoa 
cottage,  after  a  former  superintendent  of 
the  school.  The  teachers  will  be  distrib- 
uted among  the  different  cottages. 
'  The  average  attendance  of  the  school  i3 
about  lli5,  of  whom  a  hundred  or  more 
live  at  the  school.  The  others  are  day 
scholars.  Practically  all  the  work  on  the 
buildings  has  been  completed  and  it  only 
remains  to  put  on  the  finishing  touches. 

The  big  administration  building  where 
all  the  classes  will  be  held  and  the  general 
school  work  carried  on,  known  as  New- 
comer Hall,  is  almost  ready  for  use. 

An  innovation  will  be  established  this 
year  for  the  girls,  as  they  will  be  taught 
cooking,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  cooking 
classes  will  prove  popular- 
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Old  Mansion  At  Overlea  Destroyed  \ 
By  Stubborn  Blaze.  | 
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BUILDINGS    IN    I  ilNGER 


F*lanies   I/lck   The    Superintendent's  * 
Home— 'Cases    Of    Dynamite    Car- 
ried   From    Blazing:    Sbed. 

The  five  large  new  buiMiugs  of  the  Mary- 
land School  for  the  Blind,  Overlea,  Balti- 
more conntT,  including  the  home  of  the 
superintendent,  which  are  nearly  ready 
for  occupancy,  were  threatened  last  night 
by  a  tire  that  started  at  7.15  o'clock  in 
*the  old  mansion  that  has  stood  on  the 
property  as  one  of  the  landmarks  of  that 
neighborhood  for  many  years.  -J 

During    the    construction    of    the    new ' 
buildings  the  old  mansion  was  used  as  a 
storehouse    for   furniture,    machinery   and 
other  belongings  of  the  school  moved  from 
the  city.     The  buildin>r  was  an  easy  prey 
to  the  flames,  and  though  the  engine  cora-'i 
pany  from  Gardenville  and  the  volunteer  ' 
fire   companies  from    Hamilton,    Parkvllle,  | 
Alert  and   Lauraville  responded  promptly  • 
the  firemen  could  not  cope  with  the  flames 
and  the  old  building  wassoon  destroyed. 

Only  three  yards  away  from  the  burning 
mansion  was  the  handsome  new  home  of 
the  superintendent  of  the  school  and  It 
was  this  structure  that  kept  the  firemen 
hard  at  work.  Time  and  time  again  the 
flames  licked  it,  and  after  the  fire  burned 
Itself  out  it  was  founc  that  it  had  been 
scorched  and  smoked  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  damage  will  amount  to  ?100 
Dynamite  Sbed  Ablaze. 

To  add  to  the  seriousness  of  the  fire,  a 
pumphouse  containing  five  cases  of  dyna- 
mite caught  fire  and  it  was  not  until  the 
flames  were  eating  their  way  through  the 
structure  that  the  dynamite  was  thought 
of.  Messrs.  Harry  Yingliug  and  Horace 
Hanuu,  of  Overlea,  risked  their  lives  by 
entering  the  building  and  carrying  the  ox- 
plosive  to  a  place  of  safety. 


The  other  four  bnildingn  ncre  some  di 
tance  from  the  fire  and  at  no  time  T\ere 
Immediate  danger,   but   had   the   fire  coni^ 
sumed    the    home    of    the    superintendent^ 
they  would  likely  have  been  burned. 
Fire  Truck  Down   Ditch. 

On  the  way  to  the  flre  the  hose  truck' 
of  the  LauravlUe  company  slipped  down 
a  ditch  and  the  horse  was  injured,  Tlxe 
men  were  thrown  from  the  truck,  but  were 
not  seriously  hurt. 

Mr.  A.  C.  Wilson,  engineer  at  the  school, 
discovered  the  Are  and  while  he  dispatched 
a  neighbor  to  telephone  for  the  engine 
companies  he  started  the  pumps  on  the 
place  to  working,  but  the  flames  soon  got 
beyond  control. 

Damase    About    92,o00. 

The  Arc  attracted  about  3,000  persona 
from  the  surrounding  country  and  many 
assisted  the  firemen  while  the  others  looked 
on.  The  old  mansion  was  a  t^o-story  struc- 
ture, with  seven  rooms,  and  it  is  esti- 
mated that  the  damage  to  It  and  the  con- 
tents will  reach  $2,500.  The  building  and 
contents  were  fully  covered  by  insurance. 

The  superintendent's  home  cost  $17,000 
and  all  the  new  buildings  cost  $300,000. 
Mr.  J.  F.  Bledsoe,  superintendent  of  the 
school,  was  in  Baltimore  when  he  heard 
of  the  fire  and  was  driven  at  once  to  the 
scene  In  an  automobile.  He  watched  the 
progress  of  the  Aames  and  expressed  his 
appreciation  of  the  work  of  the  flremen. 
School  To  Open  On  Time. 
The  flre  will  not  hinder  the  opening  of 
the  school  for  the  house  that  burned  down 
would  in  all  probability  have  been  torn 
down  later.  The  slight  damage  done  by  the 
flames  to  the  home  of  the  superintendent 
will  soon  be  repaired. 

The  school  site  was  moved  out  to  Over- 
lea  after  its  former  site  on  North  avenue 
had  been  bought  by  the  city  for  the  use 
of  the  Polytechnic  Institute.  That  was 
In  the  early  part  of  1909.  and  since  that 
time  the  school  has  had  quarters  at  1203,j 
1205,  1221  and  1223  North  Charles  stree|J 
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Blaze  Last  Night  Was  In  Old  ^ 
Cottage — New  Build- 
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s  Unhurt. 


While  the  fine  new  residence  of  Super; 
intendent  John  F.  Bledsoe  was  in  gi'ave 
dangei-  last  night  of  destruction  by  the^ 
burning  of  the  old  cottage  on  the  prem-» 
ises  occupied  by  the  recently  completely 
group  of  buildings  of  the  Maryland) 
School  for  the  Blind^  at  Overlea,  it  es-^ 
caped  with  a  severe  scorching,  and  Mr. 
Bledsoe  was  able  to  carry  out  his  plan- 
of  taking  up  his  permanent  residence, 
there   today. 

The  fire  was  discovered  shortly  afte 
7  o'clock  last  night  by  A.  C.  Wilson.'i 
engineer  atthe  School,  who  immediate--, 
ly  sent  a  telephone  message  to  the  fire'" 
company  at  Gardenville,  who  responded! 
with  the  volunteer  firemen  from  Ham- J 
illon,  Parkville  and  Lauraville.  The  cot-^j 
tage  wa^.  however,  too  far  gone  to  be. 
saved.  The  damage  will  abount  to  about 
$2500,  and  is  fully  covered   by  insurancCir 

Preparations  for  the  opening  of  th« 
School  have  been  under  way  for  som^ij 
time  and  will  not  be  hampered  by  thfl 
fire.  The  opening  is  scheduled  for  Octo-i* 
ber  10.  All  the  new  school  buildings  are, 
fireproof  ajid  were  not  endangered  by: 
the  burning  of  the  old  frame  cottage  at] 
some  distance   from  them. 

The  origin  of  the  fire  is  unknown,  but 
it  was  said  this  morning  that  the  cir- 
cumstances were  somewhat  suspicious, 
^a^-tliat  indications  were  not  unj|»g- 
^^stiev  of  incendiarism.  j^ 
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OPENS  OCTOBER  16 
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Heavy  Enrollment  For  Beau- 
tiful Large  Buildings 
At  Overlea. 


With  an  enrollment  of  .scores  of  pupils 
from  througliout  the^Statr  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  the  Maryland  School 
for  the  Blind  will  resume  its  work  Octo- 
ber 16,  opening  up  the  fine  new  buildings 
which  have  been  completed  during  the 
last  few  months  at  Overlea. 

With  an  equipment  surpassing  any  it 
has  possessed  in  its  history,  the  School  , 
faces  what  is  believed  by  those  who 
are  interested  in  its  work  as  the  most 
important  era  in  its  career.  Having 
every  facility  for  the  teaching  of  those 
afflicted  ones  wlio,  without  its  assist- 
ance, would  pas.'--  their  lives  iii  darkness 
and  despair,  the  institution  promises 
niucii  greater  achievements  than  have 
heretofore  been  possible.  j 

The   buildings   and  the   blind    teaching 
paraphernalia  with   wliicli   they  are  pro- 
vided   arc   probably   the   most   scientific- 
Blly  arranged   for  their  purpose  of  any._ 
In   this  coimtry.     Every  deta;:  has  beeitt 
arranged  with  the  utmost  cai'e  to  avail? 
the   scliool   of   the   most   advanced    ideas 
In   the  instruction  of  blind   persons,   and 
nothing    has    been    left    undone    and    no 
expense    has    been    spared   to   make   the  i 
institution     absolutely     perfect    for    the 
great   mission   that   it  has  to  perform. 

Besides  the  arrangements  for  the  in- 
struction of  the  pupils  there  has  been 
provided  various  means  for  the  culti-1 
vation  of  the  physique  of  the  boys  and§ 
girls,  young  men  and  young  women  wh 
attend'  the  school.  There"  is  a  gymna 
sium  with  a  competent  instructor, 
swimming  pool,  an  extensive  play^ 
g|-ound  and  a  dozen  and  one  other  fea^ 
tin-oK  which  will  furnisli  healthy  recre^ 
rition  and  amusement  for  the  blii 
•liiMren  while  they  aie  learning  t< 
■inaster    tlic    mysteries    of    education. 


And  Tiothinj?  has  been  overlooked  in 
the  way  of  safoguardiiig  the  little  ones 
while  they  i\ro  in  the  caro  of  tlie  in- 
jstitution.  'IMio  'jiiildings  iiave  been  spt- 
(•iall.\-  constructed  with  a  \iew  to  a1- 
foidiiig  the  children  means  of  coming 
aii<t  goinpT   with   the  least   obstacles. 

The  lial>ility  of  lire  in  H'ly  of  the 
group  of  struetures  is  rendered  prac- 
tically nil  through  tlie  lieating  of  the 
wiiole  seiies  of  cottages  an<l  other 
buildings  from  a  heating  plant  located 
some  distance  from  them,  and  the 
lighting  of  all  by  means  of  electricity. 

IMobabl.v  the  J^lind  School  is  more 
familiarly  known  to  Haltimorean.s  toda\- 
tlmn  e\ei-  before.  Through  the  splendid 
cxhil)it  which  has  Ijeen  gi\en  during 
the  Food  kSIiow  in  the  Fifth  Regiment 
come  to  understand  the  excellent  work 
that  has  been  accomplislicd  b>-  the  corps 
of  instructors  of  this  worthy  intstitu- 
tion.  , 

How  the  l)lind  are  taught  to  read  and 
to  write  and  to  do  almost  everything 
that  a  person  with  the  average  sight 
can  do  has  been  wonderfuU.v  demon- 
strated, and  tliere  has  alwa.\'s  been  a 
large  audience  gathered  about  the 
booths  which  have  contained  the  dis- 
plays of  the  Blind  School  and  the  Mary- 
land workshoj)  for  the  Blind,  which  is 
an  allied  institution. 

One  feature  of  the  work  of  the  Blind 
School  with  which  the  general  public  is 
not  so  well  acquainted  is  its .  instruc- 
tion of  children  who  are  not  sigiitles.s, 
but  whose  eyes  are  defective  to  such  an 
extend  that  they  are  seriously  handi- 
capped in  trying  to  keep  up  with  their 
companions  in  the  classes  of  the  pub- 
lic schools. 

Girls  and  l)0.\'s  with  defective  sight 
frequenth-  suffer  immeasureably  in  their 
lieroic  efforts  to  make  a  ^ood  showin 
in  schools  where  they  are  placed  at  a 
enormous  disadvantage  by  not  bein 
able  to  meet  conditions  that  must  net 
cssarll>'  be  imposed  upon  such  a  larg 
student  bod.v  as  comprises  thee  avrag 
class  in  the  scliools  aof  ;!    hia  citv. 
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rBLIWDLSCHOOL  READY 

Maryland  Institution  To  Reopen  On 
Monday  With  Improved         j 
Equipment, 

With  an  unusually  large  enrollment 
the  MarjMand  School  for  the  Blind 
will  resume  its  work  on  Monday,  open- 
ing its  fine  new  buildings  near  Over- 
l6a,  which  have  been  completed  re- 
cently. This  year  the  school  will  have 
an  equipment  far  surpassing  that  of 
previous  years. 

The  new  buildings  are  perhaps  the 
most  scientifically  arranged  of  those 
of  any  blind  school  in  this  country, 
and  they  have  every  facility  for 
blind  children.  Every  effort  has  been 
mad<^  to  equip  the  school  for  the  phy- 
sical development  of  the  children. 
There  is  an  excellent  gymnasium  and 
a  fine  roof  garden,  which  will  be  used 
as  a  playground,  and  a  fin  swimming 
pool. 

An  effort  has  been  made  to  reduce 
the  fire  danger  as  much  as  possible 
The  heating  plant  is  i,n  a  separate 
building,  some  distance  away  fron 
the  main  building.  All  the  building; 
are  lighted  by  electricity. 

As  a  result  of  the  fine  exhib^it«»b} 
the  Blind  School  at  the  recent  Indus 
trial  exhibition  at  the  Fifth  Regimen 
Armory  the  school  is  probably  better 
known  now  than  ever  before.  At  this 
exposition  several  booths  were  givei 
over  to  the  display  of  the  w^rk  don( 
by  the  blind  children. 
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At    Oveiiea,    Just 
Completed,  Perfect 
In  Detail. 


The    blind    childien   ot   the   State   are 

today     occupying     fpr     the     first tiin« 

their  new  school  buildings  in  the  open 
country  at  Overlea.  After  a  year  and 
a  half  of  planning  and  building,  the 
five  new  fireproof  structures  are  now 
completed,  and  the  Maryland  School 
for  the  Blind,  after  using  temporary 
quarters  two  years,  is  in  its  own  mag'- 
njficent  home. 

Tlie  cliildren.  who  have  been  at  their 
liomes  since  last  term  awaiting  the 
completion  of  the  new  school,  this 
ipnorning'-  arrived  on  the  grounds,  and 
are  spending-  the  day  becoming  ac- 
quainterl  with  their  new  quarters.  To- 
morrow  th|'.AL..will  take  up  their  reg-u 
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^        School    fr>r    R|j£^ 

■"^e  opening  of  the  new  buildings  of 
thi^^^aryland  School  for  the  Blind  at 
Overlea  will  be  held  this  morning.  Owing 
to  the  condition  of  the  grounds  and 
buildings,  which  are  not  yet  complete, 
Ithere  will  be  no  formal  exercises,  and 
■he  students  will  merely  be  assigned  to 
■heir  classes  today.  Tuesday  will  be  the 
■rst  day  of  the  school  session.  The  dedi- 
cation services  will  probably  not  be  held 
until  next  spring. 
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^  Blind  School  Opens  Today. 

^Wijo  roViftnl  exercises  will  mark  the 
©peping  of  the  new  Blind  Sr-bool  at  Over- 
lea  this  morning.  Students  from  all  parts 
of  the  state  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
■will  be  enrolled  and  assigned  to  the  vari- 
ous departraouts,  nothing  else  will  be 
|done  owing  to  the  incompleteness,  of  the 
anstitution.  Woikmen  have  been  busily 
^engaged  in  completing  the  various  build- 
ings and  have  almost  finished.  The  grounds 
are  not  yet  in  proper  shajxi.  Tuesday  will 
be  the  first  day  of  the  school  session. 

The  date  for  the  dedicatory  services  has 
not  been  decided  on,  but  in  all  probabil- 
ity the  services  will  take  place  next 
spring.  Mr.  Johu  F.  Bledsoe,  superintend- 
ent of  the  new  school,  stated  yesterday 
that  fully  100  white  students  will  be  en- 
rolled this  morning  and  that  fully  75  col-, 
ored  pupils  will  enter  the  school.  EverjJ 
modern  conveniesce  has  been  installed  in 
the  new  building.  The  gymnasium  is  on« 
of  the  features.  ■ 


!BdLL'Cuyvu<?^€^  ,    WLct.,     Sv^vx- 


Blind    Papils    At    Nevr    School. 

AltEoTig-n-  the  formal  opening  of  the 
ne-^  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind,  at 
Ov/rlea,  will  not  take  place  for  a  few 
weeks,  work  was  begun  yesterday  by  the 
pupils.  There  was  not  much  class  work 
done,  though,  as  the  boys  and  girls  were 
given  plenty  of  time  to  familiarize  them- 
selves with  the  new  buildings  and  grounds. 


JSa^ltuwvoTr^  ,   yVLcL.,    YLe-u/s. 


Footlight  Club  Jji^ay 
>LFor  School  For  Blind 

Tl^li'ootllght  Club  18  Dusy  rSfrears- 
Ing  Augustus  Daly's  comedy.  "Nanoy  Sd 
Co,"  which  is  to  be  produced  Novembei| 
14  and  If)  at  Albaugh's  Tlieater  for  the 
b.enefit  of  the  Maryland  School  for  the 
Blind. 

Michael  V.  Murphy  viH  stage  the  pro- 
duction besides  essaying  the  leading 
comedy  role.  Miss  Katharine  McKen- 
nar  will  take  the  character  of  Nancy 
while  John  H.  Mooney  will  be  the  ar 
dent  lover. 


i 
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Footlight  Club  To  Give      j 

Jhow  For  Blind  School] 
Footlight  Club's  performanC!<??WbvJ 
ember  14  and  ]?>  for  the  Maryland  Schoo* 
for     the     Blind     at     Albaugh's     Theatef 

1)romlses  to  be  a  big  success  besides  be- 
hg  a  production  bordering  on  the  pro- 
fessional. The  sale  of  seats  Is  brisk,  and 
big  houses  both   nights  is  promised. 

The  play  "Nancy  &  Co.,"  or  "The| 
Trials  of  Brasher"  is  one  of  the  late  Au- 
gustin  Daly's  breeziest  comedies.  Michael 
V.  Murphy,  who  is  playing  the  leading 
comedy  role,  Tippy  Brasher,  the  jealous 
husband,  needs  no  introduction  to  local' 
theater-goers. 

Others  taking  prominent  parts  are 
John  H.  Mooney,  who  made  a  hit  In 
"Arizona"   recently;   George   F.   Lurssen, 


Harry  B.  Weeks,  Frank  Ely,  Miss  Kath- 
arine ^McKennar,  who  will  play  Nancy;} 
Miss  Nan  Green,  who  did  well  in  "An, 
A\\ful  Mix-Up"  last  May;  Miss  Marga-j 
ret  Crowley,  Miss  Mary  McMcDonagh,: 
Mrs.  Klsa  Lurssen.  Mr.  Murphy  is  stag-J 
ing  the  play.  A 
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{GARLET  FEVER 
AMONG  BLIND 


-I 

"IVE     CHILDREN     ILL     AT     THE 
MARYLAND  SCHOOL. 


iu^rmtendent  John  F.  Bledsoe 
Quarantines  the  Children  Who 
Have  the  Disease  and  Sends  City 
Students  to  Their  Homes — Others 
Have  Been  Placed  in  Separate 
Buildings  at  Overlea. 


Scarlet  fever  has  broken  out  among 
the  children-  of  the  Maryland  School  for 
the  Blind  at  Overlea.  Five  cases  were 
yesterday  reported  to  Dr.  W.  F.  Clayton, 
health  warden  for.  the  Fourteenth  dis- 
trict of  Baltimore  county.  The  children 
so  far  stricken   are : 

GRACE   CHURCH.   13  years   old. 

ESTELLA    LEWIS.    15   years    old. 

LOUIS  TRIPE.  10  years  old. 

CARL  HALL,  18  years  old.       . 

ALBERT  SYNDER,  17  years  old. 

All  are  said  to  be  doing  vs^ell  and  no 
new  cases  are  expected  to  develop.  The 
disease  has  only  been  discovered  among 
the  children,  and  efforts  are  being  made 
to  keep  it  from  the  older  people  at  the 
institution. 

The  disease  was  flrst  discovered  among 
the  children  about  two  weeks  ago,  when 
one  of  the  girls  ,was  taken  ill.  At  first 
she  did  not  seem  to  be  suffering  from 
anything  serious.  She  later  become  vio- 
lently ill,  however,  and  Dr.  John  G. 
Huck,  superintendent  of  the  medical  de- 
partment of  the  school,  attended  her. 
He  ihstantly  saw  that  she  was  suffering 
from  tire*  fever.  Steps  were  at  once 
taken  to  keep  the  fever  from  spreading 
among  'the  other  children.  But  the  dis- 
use had  already  got  a  hold  on  several 
of  them,  and  all  were  immediately 
placed  in  a  room  to  themselves, 
children    not    ill    were    put 


under 


The 
strict 


quarantine.  Dr.  Huck  went  to  work' 
with  a  will  to  stamp  out  the  malady, 
but  it  was  only  a  few  days  before  he 
had  five  cases  on  his  hands.  Mr.  John 
F.  Bledsoe,  superintendent  of  the  school, 
then  decided  to  send  the  children  not 
affected  who  live  in  the  city  to  their 
homes.  This  was  done  and  those  from 
out-of-town  were  quarantined  in  build- 
ings to  themselves.  The  employes  and 
others  have  also  been  quarantined  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Huck,  and  no  one  is  al- ; 
lowed   to  enter   or  leave  the  place. 

Dr.  Huck  stated  yesterday  that  he  had 
the  situation  well  under  control  and 
that  there  was  little  danger  of  any  new 
cases  developing.  Everything  is.  being 
done  to  .keep  the  disease  from  spread- 
ing, and  it  is  thought  that  it  will  only  i 
be  a  matter  of  a^  short  while  before  lt| 
is   entirely   stamped  out.  j 

"What  action  Dr.  Clayton  and  the] 
Health  Department  will  take  depends  on 
the  outcome  of  an  investigation  to  bo 
made  at  the  school  this  morning:.  He 
himself  has  not  yet  quarantined  the 
school,  but  if  he  finds  this  necessary  he^ 
will  do  so  today.  ^j0 
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Scarlet  Fever  Checked 

At  School  For  Blind 


iLi 


ire  are  several  case's  of  scarlet 
fever  at  the  Maryland  School  for  the 
Blind  at  Overlea,  but  they  are  report- 1 
ed  10  be  well  in  hand.  The  cases  are 
all  light  ones,  according  to  Superin- 
tendent John  F.  Bledsoe,  ■^nd  steps 
have  been  taken  that  render  the, 
spread  of  the  disease  practically  im-! 
possible. 

The  children,  who  have  contracted 
the  disease  are  Grace  Cliurch,  13  years 
old;  Estella  Lewis,  15  years  old;  Louis 
Tripe.  10  years  old;  Carl  Hall,  18  years 
old,  and  Albert  Snyder,  17  years  old. 

When    the     disease    was    discovered 
among    the    children    two    weeks    ago 
Dr.  John  G.  Huck,  head  of  the  medical 
department  of  the  School,  immediately 
took   steps  to   check   it.     The  children 
who   lived   nearby   were   sent   to   their 
homes,  and  those  for  whom  such  steps! 
were  impossible  were  placed  in  a  sep- 
arate building.     The  servants  and  at-i 
tendants   were   quarantined,   and   sooni 
all  real  danger  was  regarded  as  past.     ' 

Superintendent      Bledsoe      said      this] 

morning  that  he  considered  the  situa-l 

tion    in    no    sense    dangerous,    that    hej 

looked    for   no    further    spread    of. the' 

oase.  J^*     ^ 
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Scarlet  Fever  in   Blind  School. 

Mss  Oslao,  the  manifrff Tral'flW'g'  teacher 
atl\ie  Maryland  School  for  Blind,  at) 
Orerlea,  Baltimore  rouuty.  is  suCfering 
with  scarlet  fever.  This  makes  the  sixth 
case  reported  from  the  institution. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Clayton,  health  commissioner 
of  the  Fourteenth  district,  Baltimore 
county,  said  yesterday  all  the  patient* 
are  getting  along  nicely,  but  he  is  keep-j 
ing  a  close  watch.  It  is  thought,  how- 
ever, that  the  situation  is  well  In  hand, 
as  all  cases  are  kept  isolated. 

Dr.  Clayton  said  today  that  all  the  p». 
tients  have  almost  recovered.  / 
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Entertainment  Given 
V         By  Blind  Children 


Ax  a  George  Washington  entertain- 
ment at  the  Maryland.,.S«l*Qfldfor  the 
Siiadat  Overlea  this  mornn!§^the 
followIrT§'"«*hildren  contributed  t6  the 
success  of  an  interesting  program: 
Misses  r^Ia3ie  Owens,  Cora  Fitton, 
Grace  "S'orhees,  Katharine  Muroney,, 
Ruth  Utermahlen.  ::\Iacy  Glenn,  Dol- 
phino  Defio,  M.  Patillo,  Nellie  Win- 
kleman,  Mildred  Turner  and  Frank 
Trigger.  Arthur  Richmond,  Stuart 
Wolfenden.  Edwin  Burroughs.  Ben- 
jamin Feinstein,  William  Hilton, 
Alva  Roth,  Gro\cr  C.  Henderson, 
John  H.  Evans,  Andrew  Raymond,] 
Royston  Green,  Carl  Strickler,  Earl' 
Strite  and  James  Fleming.  Many  of 
tlie  ^c]oti^cs  and  friends  of  the  chil- 
iiren  Were  present, ' 
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Lawmakers  at  the  SchoolJasJSUrm. 

F<*  the  purpose  of  Inspecting^At 
MaU'land  School  for  the  Blind,  at  OveV 
leajNwKi  the  work  of  its  students,  th« 
members  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com 
mittee  of  the  House  and  the  Financi 
Committee  of  the  Senate  went  to  Over 
lea  yesterday  afternoon.  They  were  me; 
at  the  cars  by  John  F.  Bledsoe,  superln 
tendeut  of  the  school  and  a  number  oi 
the  institution's  directors,  and  wert 
shown  through  both  the  white  and  col 
ored  quarters.  Previous  to  the  trip  tc 
Overlea  about  100  members  of  the  legis- 
lature sat  down  to  luncheon  at  the  Med- 
ical and  Chirurgical  Faculty,  on  Cathe- 
dral street.  The  legislators  were  invited 
in  order  that  they  might  enjoy  a  private 
view  of  the  exhibits  used  during  the 
Health  Conference,  last  week.  j 


TELLS  OF  iOBK  AT 
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Superintendent  Bledsoe  Re-^ 
views  History  Of  Insti- 
tution For  59  Years. 


NEW  LOCATION  WELL 
FITTED  FOR  ITS  USES 


Makes  Splendid  Return  To  State 

For  The  Money  Which  It 

Expended  On  It. 


"The  day  of  ^^^mitfiMi  ^^^p^p'g^  is 
fast  passing:.'  In  his  place  wV  have 
the  self-reliant,  self-respecting  and 
independent  felim3U^'prker,"  declared 
John  F.  Bledsoe,  superintendent  of 
the  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind,  in 
an  address  before  the  Belair  Improve- 
ment Association  at  its  monthly 
meeting  at  Gardenville  last  evening. 

Maryland's  facilities  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  blind,  continued  Mr.  Bled- 
Boc,  are  superior  to  those  possessed 
by  any  State  in  the  Union.  Mr.  Bled- 
sce  described  interestingly  the  his- 
tory of  the  Blind  School  and  the  work 
It  performs.    He  said,  in  part: 

"The  School  was  founded  in  1853 
through  the  efforts  of  a  number  of 
philanthropic  citizens,  among  whom 
one  of  the  rnost  prominent  was  the 
late  B.  F.  Newcomer. 

"The  first  home  of  the  School  was 
in  the  old  Paca  mansion,  649  West 
Saratoga,  strp^t 
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ND  WRITING  ESSAYS  TOO 


ly    On    Civic    Betterment    Have 
Been    Received. 

lys  on  "Civic  Betterment  for  Balti-. 
more"  are  pouring  into  the  office  of  tlie^ 
Women's  Civic  League  at  tlie  rate  o^ 
50  and  more  a  day,  and  the  judges  Expect 
tohave  a  busy  time  over  them.  Several 
have  been  sent  in  from  the  School  for 
the  Blind.  "^ 

iUiiwrfilialdate  for  closing  the  contest  is 
March  SlT^nd  the  awards  will  be  an 
nounced  May  1. 

This  afternoon  Mrs.  T.  J.  Bowlker,  of 
Boston,  Mass.,  president  of  the  AVomen's, 
Municipal  League  of  tl^at  city,  will  speak 
at  a  public  meeting  at  the  Arundell  Club. 
The  meeting  is  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Women's  Civic  League  of  this  city,  and  it 
is  expected  that  Mrs.  Bowlker  will  tell 
what  has  been  accomplished  in  Boston  by 
the  association  there  during  its  three 
years  of  existence. 

Before  the  meeting* Mrs.  Bowlker  will 
be  guest  of  honor  at  a  luncheon  given  by 
her  hostess,  Mrs.  Francis  M.  Jencks,  at 
which' those  present  will  include  the  mem- 
bers of  the  executive  committee  of  thot 
league.  ^ 
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BUND,  SHE  "MAKtJjuuuu 


Miss  Melvin  Is  One  Of  The  Most 


.f%i- 


Active  Goucher  Girls. 


WILL  BE  GRADUATED  IN  JUNE 


Uses  TypeTrriter,  Svrims,  Dances, 
Goes  On  tiongr  Tramps  And  lioves 
The  Gymnasium. 

Right  here  in  Baltimore  is  a  college  girl 
who  thinks  that  being  deprived  of  sight  is 
no  reason  for  not  getting  the  best  out  of 
college  life  just  as  any  other  girl  would. 
She  has  a  right  to  feel  this  way,  for  she 


has  "made  good"  at  college  and  is  a  mcm- 
bor  of  the  senior  class  at  Goucher  and 
will  be  graduated  in  June. 

This  student  is  Miss  Mary  Melvin,  daugh- 
ter of  Mrs.  Nannie  Melvin,  of  Denton, 
Caroline  county^  Md.,  and  she  has  been 
blind  nearly  all  of  her  life. 

Miss  Melvin-  Is  of  slight  build,  although 
a  certain  physical  sturdiness  is  noticeable, 
as  if  plenty  of  reserve  force  and  energy 
were  in  her  make-up,  as,  Indeed,  is  the 
rase.  She  moves  about  the  college  build- 
ings with  ease.  She  wears  no  glasses  and 
has  a  way  of  looking  at  a  person  with  her 
clear  gray  eyes  wide  open  when  spoken  to. 
She  is  always  accompanied  by  a  com- 
panion on  the  street,  but  she  says :  "Put 
me  Inside  the  door  of  Goucher  and  I  can 
find  my  way  anywhere." 

Alive  To  Her  Finger  Tips. 
Full  of  energy,  Miss  Melvin  is  inter- 
ested in  everything,  and  alive  to  her  finger 
tips,  and  she  is  of  a  merry,  happy  disposi- 
tion. A  classmate  says  of  her,  '"She  is 
the  brightest,  jolliest  little  girl  I  know," 
and  she  has  been  the  guest  at  the  home  of 
this  friend  on  several  visits,  and,  having 
once  been  about  the  house,  finds  her  w'ay, 
and  needs  no  more  attention  than  any 
other  guest. 

Miss  Melvln's  preparatory  work  was 
done  at  the  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind. 
When  she  applied  for  admkawIUM' t»aiia%i,<;her 
College,  iji^j^^  suggested  that  she  take  tfie 
coiJPse  in  five  years,  but  with  the  sturdy 
desire  to  try  to  do  what  is  accomplished 
by  other  girls — an  effort  so  thoroughly  jus- 
tified by  results — Miss  Melvin  preferred  to 
enter  ifor  the  regular  four-year  course. 
She  took  the  entrance  examinations  pre- 
pared by  the  collegiate  board  in  two  sec- 
tions, preliminaries  and  finals.  "It  made 
it  easier,"  she  says,  commenting  modestly 
on  her  own  efforts. 

Uses    Slate    And    Typev^rlter. 

A  special  proctor  was  provided  for  the 
examinations  and  questions  were  read  to 
her,  and  she  wrote  the  answers  on  the 
specially  arranged  slate  she  uses.  Thls^ 
slate  has  a  nickel  guide  with  Indentations 
giving  the  alphabet  in  New  York  point 
letters.  A  sheet  of  paper  is  placed  be- 
neath the  guide  and  Miss  Melviu  writes 
rapidly  on  this,  using  a  stylus  much  like 
a  shoemaker's  awl  to  punch  the  letters. 

If  much  writing  is  done  this  process  be- 
comes physically  wearisome,  and  Miss  Mel- 
vin has  devised  a  shorthand  method  which 
greatly  lessens  her  labor.  By  this  method 
she  keeps  ahead  of  all  the  girls  in  her 
classes  when  takinj?  notes,  and  when  neces- 
sary to  turn  in  notebooks  to  the  professor 
'She  transcribes  on  her  typewriter. 

This  is  an  ordinary  up-to-date  type- 
writer of  one  of  the  best-known   makers. 


She  writes  rnpldlj%  accurately  and  with 
.§ase ;  she  regulates  the  ribbon,  takes  out 
tl?e  carriage  and  unloclis  keys  when  neces- 
sary as  easily  as  if  she  could  see  all  the 
mechanism. 

"There  are  several  girls  in  college  who 
can  read  the  New  York  point,"  Miss  Mel- 
vin  told  The  Sun  reporter  when  explaining 
her  slate,  going  bsck  to  it  after  using 
tlie  typewriter,  "and  during  spring  vacar' 
tion  I  wrote  letters  in  the  point  to  Mary 
W.  and  Susan  M..  jus^  for  fun,  of  course, 
and  they  read  them  easily." 

Girls  Read   To  Her. 
The  required  college  reading  from  books 
is  read  to  Miss  Melvin.  while  she  listens 
aDd  takes  notes,  if  necessary. 

"It  is  practically  impossible  to  get  text- 
books that  I  need  in  the  New  York  point-— ^ 
I  don't  believe  I'd  want  tbem  anyway," 
said  IMiss  Melvin.  "They're  heavy  and 
clumsy  and  expensive. 

"I  have  been  able  to  get  some  of  the^ 
classics,  however,  and  I  have  got  some": 
'rom  the  rratt  Library.  In  this  way  I 
;ad  Plato's  "DIalojjues  '  in  connection  with 
jy  course  in  the  history  of  philosophy.  No 
pc  certainly  would  want  to  take  the  time 
p  read  it  to  me,  and  I  did  so  want  to 
,^ad  it! 

'  "The  girls  have  read  to  me  for  my  worls. 
a  economics,  history,  science  and  sociology. 
"I  love  geometry;  solid  geometry  is  the, 
asiest  thing  I  have  studied  in  college, 
"■he  figure  is  read  to  me  and  a  picture  of 
t  forms  in  my  mind.  I  describe  It  and 
he  instructor  draws  it  on  the  board;  I 
ell  her  whore  to  put  the  letters,  and  then 
L  demonstrate  the  proposition. 
,  "Trigonometry  was  much  harder  and 
[  do  believe  I  just  skimmed  through.  Of 
^^ourse,  I  never  heard,  but  that's  what  I 
think.  I  like  the  theoretical  part." 
Swims,  DanveM  And  Walks. 
Miss  :sielvln  attends  the  gymnasium,  and 
the  rule  requiring  Goucbcr  seniors  to  know 
how  to  swim  before  graduation  found  her 
ready  to  meet  the  requirement;  she  swims, 
hut  does  not  enter  the  pool  alone. 

"I  love  to  go  to  the  gym,"  she  said, 
"and  I  belong  to  a  special  gymnasium 
iclass,  really  a  medical  class,  for  corrective 
work,  such  as  round  shoulders,  etc.,  al-' 
though  I  don't  need  it  for  anything  of  that 
isort.  I  am  in  this  class  only  because  it, 
lis  smaller  than  the  regular  classes.  i 

"Yes,  my  health  is  excellent.  During 
my  four  years  at  college  I  have  missed 
only  one  day  because  of  illness  and  only 
five  days  in  all,  and  my  absence  on  twO' 
of' those  was  because  I  was  away  makina 
suffrage  speeches."  jj 

Makes  Suffragist  Speeches.  ^ 

It  may  as  well  bo  said  at  once  that  Miss 
Melvin  is  an  ardent  suffragist,  and  says  she 
loves  to  make  suffrage  speeches. 

"All  of  us  have  been  suffragists  always." 
she  says, '"but  I  have  been  particularly 
interested  in  the  subject  since  I  studied 
it  for  my  long  exposition  in  ray  freshman 
year." 


Miss  Molvln's  lore  of  exercise  Is  not  con- 
fined to  swiitimlnp:     She  rows  well  and  is 
very  fond  of  wnlkin?  and  dancing,  and  is  a 
musician,  playing  the  piano  with  skill. 
Specially    liOvcs    Stataary. 

"I  love  all  kinds  of  statuary,"  she  said, 
"and  always  have  a  Barye  lion  by  me.  Of 
course,  I  love  to  have  pictures  described 
to  me.  but  the  beauty  of  line  appeals  to 
me.  The  best  thing  I  ever  did  see  is  the 
Hans  Schuler  statue  of  'Ariadne,'  at  the 
Peabody.  Do  you  know  you  can  feel  thei 
dimples  in  her  hands  and  the  hair  witli 
hor  fingers  running  through  it?  Another 
thing  I  own  and  love  is  Reynold's  'Chil- 
dren's Heads,'  in  bas-relief. 

Active  In  Many  I^lnes. 

"I  recognize  a  great  many  members  of 
the  college  by  hearing  them  speak  and 
know  every  girl  in  my  class  instantly  in 
this  way." 

During  her  college  life  Miss  Melvln  has 
been  one  of  the  editors  of  Kalends.  Shei 
was  secretary  of  the  Southern  Club,  and  a3 
a  member  of  Agora,  the  literary  society y 
she  is  one  of  eight  debaters  chosen  fronJ 
whom  the  final  choice  will  'be  made  for 
the  cup  to  be  offered  as  a  prize  this  year. 

While  knowledge  of  the  parts  taken  bj 
students  in  commencement  arrangement! 
is  well  guarded,  it  is  rumored  that  MisJ 
Melvin  has  a  distinguished  part  asslgnef 
^0  her  by  her  classmates. 
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Blind  School  Exercises. 

%Vhe  annual  exercises  of  the  Maryland 
sScol  for  the  Blind,  which  will  be  held 
tdEorrow  evening  Iii  Lehmann's  Hall, 
will  be  unusually  interesting  and  preten- , 
tlous,  as  evidenced  by  the  program.  The 
numbers  will  consist  of  varied  piano 
solos  and  duets,  violin  selections  and 
chorus  offerings.  These  contain  some  of , 
the  best-kr.own  works  of  the  classic  com- 
posers and  some  in  a  lighter  vein, 
feature  of  the  concert  will  be  the  playlet 
Mother  Goose,  which  will  be  presentee 
by  the  kindergurtcii  class. 
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BLIND  ENJOY  ^^MOTHER  G003E" 

Pti|^11m     Of     Maryland     Schook     Give 
^I^Remarkable    Performance. 

JWkher  Goose,  Little  Red  Riding  Hood^ 
Jack  and  Jiil.  "the  old  woman  who  liv< 
in  a  shoo."  Little  Jack  Horner  and  Bi( 
Blue,  Bo-Peep  and  even  Old  Mother  Htftf-'*' 
hard  and  Humpty-Dumpty  frolicked  away 
as  If  there  were  not  a  care  in  the  world 
on  the  stage  at  Lehmann's  Hall  last  night 
at  the  annual  exercises  of  the  Miuy^and 
School  for  the  Blind. 

The  bi«  kaii-^r«f' fitted  with  friends  of 
the  blind  and  applause  was  frequent  and 
spontaneous,  as  the  work  of  the  charac- 
ters and  musicians  was  excellent. 

In  addition  to  the  Mother  Goose  show, 
which  ^^as  presented  by  the  kindergarten 
class  of  the  school,  there  was  a  program 
of  classical  musical  selections  given  by  the 
pupils. 

While  the  playing  of  the  piano  and  violin 
by  the  blind  is  no  novelty,  the  work  last 
night  was  a  revelation  to  those  in  the 
audience  who  had  not  seen  anything  of 
the  kind  before. 

The  cast  in  the  performance  was  as 
follows  : 

Mother  Goose Miss  J.  Christopher 

Red  Riding  Hood Lillian  Weigand 

The  Old  Woman  in  a  Shoe Helen  Wilkinson 

George  Porgie Edward  Bodkin 

Jack  and  Jill Jesse  White  and  Margaret  Hall 

Mistress  Mary.... Bertha  Kittleband 

Baby  Bunting Josephine  Mosher 

Willie  Winkle WilUe  Mohler 

Jack  Horner .., Paul  Hall 

Little  Boy  Blue Pietro  Scarpelle 

Old  Jlother  Hubbard Mary  Louise  Headle 

Humpty-Dumpty Daniel  Robet 

Ljttle  Misa  Muffett Ruth  The 

Little  Bo-Beep Dorothy 

Tom,  Tom  the  Piper's  Soi^ Roger  W< 

Sunbonnet  Babies, 

Marian  Smith  and  Regina  Schmij 
Saxxd  Man Artiiur  Bic 
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;  vWhJjj^Mituae,  perseverance  and  a 
^det^riniuafion  to  win  willSidfiMdk*«i#W?' 
■'face  of  a  handicap  -^'"hich  the  average 
jperson  ,ig  wont  tp-,  deem  insur- 
;mountable,  are  things  well.illugtrated 
■In  the  accomplishments  of  Mary  Mel- 
|Vin..  She  is  a  blind  girl  and  has  been 
'such  since  she  was  six  years  old.  Last 
VWednesday.  .she  reeeix^ed  her  degree 
.from  Goucher  College,  Baltimore. 
She  did  this  after  Velng  told  by  every 
professor  save  one  that  she  could 
never  win  a  degree.  But  she  did.  She 
iook  the  regular  college  course,  in- 
cluding gymnasium  work;  She  like- 
wise maintained  a  high  place  among 
the  first  in  her  class  and  won  finally 
the  Phi  Bet  Kappa  key,  the  symbol 
of  schorlarly  attainment. 

It  Is  from  examples  stach  as  this, 
that  we  may  all  w'in  cQurage,  g-nd  re- 
solve anew  to  make  the  most  of  the 
unimpaired  faculties  which'.have  been 
given  us.  Mary  Melvin  teaches  anew 
the  lesson  that  success  is  for  those 
who  strive  for  .it. 
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Leader  of  her  class.  Miss  Mary  Mel- 
vin, blind  siBce=  «he  was  six  years  old, 
was  graduated  from  Goucher  college 
in  Baltimore  the  other  day,  excelling 
not  only  in  academic  work  but  in  gym- 
nastics, too.  She  received  the  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  key,  the  symbol  of  excellence 
in  scholarly  work,  and  will  continue 
her  studies  in  Johns  Hopkins  uni- 
yersity,^  ■^■**^''*^ 
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